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HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Henry Witii1am Herserr had a strong vital 
and motive temperament, and all the qualities 
favorable to the development of strong feeling. 
The base of his brain was very large, and all the 
organs of animal propensity were remarkably de- 
veloped. The top-head was comparatively cramped 
and contracted, except directly over the ear up- 
ward to Firmness and Self-Esteem, where it is 
high and strongly marked. Forward of that point, 
in the regions of the moral and religious develop- 
“ment, there appears to be a serious want. He had 
great pride, will, determination, independence, 
severity, courage, appetite, and excessive Com- 
bativeness which produces a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. His character was decidedly unbalanced. 
The very portrait, taking that whole top-head, 
high back-head, large base, and heavy jawy; in- 
dicates the sensualist and the man of passion. 
He was a man of remarkably strong feelings, fierce 
passions, an overbearing will, a proud, irascible 
spirit, a hasty temper,and most intense antipathies. 
From the ear forward to the root of the nose the 
head was long, showing large perceptive organs, 
which gave him his talents asa literary man. The 
reader, by referring to the remarks on Eugene 





Sue, in a former number of this Jour - 
NAL, and also in the Phrenological 
Almanac for 1859, will find a coun- 
terpart to the writing talents of Her - 
bert. 

Herbert had a fervid imagination, 
but it was mainly devoted to material 
and sensuous objects. His tendency 
to sporting and to sporting literature 
indicates strong animal feelings; for 
few persons whose top-head predom - 
inates, is ever devoted to gunning as 
a sport, not even in the practice of 
shooting at a mark, for this presup- 
poses practice in which the shot is 
deadly. His Alimentiveness was ex- 
cessive, and for many years he was a 
slave to that appetite. His Amative- 
ness appears to have been very large, 
and we doubt not that the excessive 
activity of this faculty joined with 
his intemperance, habits of gambling, 
improvidence, and a haughty and 
ungovernable temper, constituted the 
foundation of all his difficulty with 
his wives—sending one to the grave, 
and forcing the other to flee in fear 
and disgust from his unhappy home. 

Such an organization as this is bet- 
ter adapted to some heroic business 
like civil engineering, house-building, 
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or navigation, where the strong elements of ani- 
mal feeling can be worked off in the business than 
it is to literature or light artistic occupation. 
Where the passions are so vehement, the business 
ought to be such as to act on the constitution in 
the way of a drain to the vital force and strong 
impulses. If the business be otherwise, this force 
accumulates and leads the individual to be iras- 
cible, impetuous, rash, overbearing, and quarrel- 
some. 

This likeness was drawn by Herbert himself, 
from a photograph, and of course was satisfactory 
to him. We rarely see a more animal expression 
of face and head; he had a vigorous intellect, a 





genius in depicting by language and illustration 
various scenes in which the strong feelings and 
passions are involved. Having inherited great 
pride, independence of mind, and an overbearing 
will—and aristocratic notions from poor but aris- 
tocratic parentage—and being profligate in habit, 
and becoming indebted, and obliged to expatriate 
himself, his character became soured and thrown 
into the channel of his lower faculties. His pride 
and high notions followed him into poveity and 
obscurity, and he ever seemed at war with his fate. 
His pride and imperiousness deprived him of that 
sympathy among the good whose society might have 
done much to modify and elevate his character. 
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He killed himself deliberately, and in such a 
manner as to evince the controlling influence of 
the lower feelings of his nature. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The suicide of this noted writer and eccentiic 
character occurred in this city on the morning of 
May 17th. He has been widely known by the 
nom de plume of Frank Forres‘er—much more so, 
indeed, than by bis real name. 

Henry William H-rbert was the son of the Rev. 
and Hon. William Herbert, who at the tine of his 
death, a few years ago was Dean of Manchester, 
England This gentleman was son to William, 
Earl of Montgomery and Pembroke. The mother 
of our subject, who still lives in London, was the 
Hon. Lucretia Allen, daughter to Viscount Allen, 
an Irish representative peer. 

Being thus situated from the accident of birth, 
Mr. Herbert arrogated to him-elf a spirit of pride 
and superiority which never deserted him to the 
hour of his death. 

He was born on the 7.h of April, 1807. Being 
destined for the church, he was sent at an early 
age to Eton, and subsequently to Ca‘us College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated in the winter of 
1830. Returning to bis father’s house, Mr. Her- 
bert, who had imbibed extravagant ideas during 
his residence at college, from association with 
more wealthy co nm rere, fuund bis country home 
monotonous, and launched inte those pecuniary 
extravagances which ultimate y became the cause 
of his exile from the land of his birth. During 
this period be was an ¢flicer of ayeoman regiment, 
and his experience in field exercises aferward 
enabled him to compile those able works extit!ed, 
“ The Captains of the Oid Wold” and of “The 
Roman Republ.c,” a reries he intended to have 
continued to the middle ages. 

Becomiog involved in debt, Mr. Herbert, early 
in 1831, was outlawed, ard quitted Great Britain 
for Fra:.ce, in which country he resided for a few 
months, and then came to our shores. 

Herbert, upon his arrival, had a few hundred 
pounds, which were s,eedily exhau-ted. He now 
found himself compelled to eara his own living, 
and, trusting to his su,erior education, obtained a 
situation as usher at the school of the Rev. R. 
Townsend Huddart, No. 5 Beaver Stieet. While 
at this school, Mr. Herbe t first turned his atten- 
tion to literary pursuite, and became a writer for 
the Courier and Enquirer. About this time he 
likewise issued his first historical work, “ The 
Brothers; a Tale of the Fronde ” 

About the same time ke became a contributor 
to the American Turf Register, a spnting maga- 
zine, published by William T. Porter. His first 
articles were in controversy with Cypress, Jr , and 
from their novelty and vigor the sporting reputa- 
tion of Mr. Herbert was soon established. 

About this time Mc. Herber*, who bevame pros- 
perous as a writer, connected uimself with the 
crowd of celebrities who weie wont to frequent the 
Washington Hall, upon whose site at present 
stands Stewart's marble palace. Tney embraced 
the most disting ished beaux of the time—men 
celebrated for their eccentricity and utter disre- 
gard of popular opinion. In the bar-room of this 
hotel occurred the quarrel which led to Herbert’s 
first acceptance of a challenge. The duel, how- 
ever, did not take place, from the fact that Her- 





bert was prevented, from a heavy fall of snow, 
from reschiog the epot in Canada which had been 
selected as the ecene of combat. Upon his re’ura, 
however, the second of the opposite pirty having 
charged him with cowardice, he fired two bal’s at 
him, which did litt!e mis:hief beyond pe et:ating 
the door. The affair, nevertheless, created an in- 
tense excitement, and was fur weeks comm.e:ted 
upon by the Herald, at that pe:iod a comparative- 
ly insignificant journal. The effect of this dis- 
turbance was disastrous to both the business aod 
moral reputation of Mr. Herbert, and gave that 
turn to his way of life which comparatively isv- 
lated him from society. 

Shortly after this event Mr. Herbert married his 
first wife, under circumstances of peculiar interest. 
Mr. Joseph A. Scoville, subsequently an editor of 
the Picayune newspaper, Was at the moment a 
rich and influential merchant. He solicited Her- 
bert to accompany him to Bangor, Maine, where 
he was to espouse a young and beautiful woman, 
the danghter of the Mayor. Herbert consented, and 
made the journey, but in lieu of acting as grooms- 
man, as had been intended, he cut out his friend, 
aod espoused the lady himself 

By this marriage Mr. H. had his only son, an 
officer in the British army, who now lacks four 
years of being of age. He is ta'ented, like his 
father, and gained great credit by his conduct at 
Inkermann, during the Crimean campaigo. 

Toe marriage of Mr. Herbert was far from be- 
ing productive of hsppiness to either party, still 
he loved the woman ardently. The lady—Miss 
Barker—as deeply returned his passion ; aud were 
it not for his most unhappy temperament, bis 
rashness, and his suspicious disposition, there can 
be but little doubt that the union would have beea 
mutually beneficial. S:ili, Mr Herbert was natur 
ally selfish, and demanded those marital privileges 
accorded to husbands by the practices of the 
Eoaglish law, bat denied by our enlightened juris- 
prudence. Domestic difference and fr que t dis- 
sensions were the result. Woman, wi'h Herbert, 
was an idol; without ber he could not exist. He 
was not of a disposition to appreciate kindness, 
antil after its deprivation. He loved warmly, sin- 
cerely, and with the full energy of an ardent soul ; 
still, love with him was seoondary to opinions de- 
rived from a strict construction of the obsolete 
law of husband and femme. Ia a wife he observed 
a emale rerf—resistance to his wishes was rebel- 
lion, and thus by strongly insisting upon those 
rights which originated simply in courtesy, he es- 
tranged the affections of both women, unto whom 
he had the good fortune to be wedded Few, if 
any men, have had superior good fortune in the 
devotion of wives, and it is solely to the hasty 
temper and wayward habits of Mr Herbert that 
can be attributed the alienation of affection of two 
young, wealthy, and affectionate creatures, who 
admired and wedded the man simply from enthu 
siastic appreciation of his genius. Soon after his 
marriage Mr. Herbert took up bis residence at the 
Carlton House, and commenced a most extravagant 
career of life. He worked hard and earnestly, and 
was prompt and faithful in his engegemenats. He 
wrote the entire editorial of the American Monthly 
Magazine, which had been p:eviously e-tablished 
by Mr. A D. Patterson, his fellow-preceptor in 
Huddart’s school, and at the same time composed 








“The Warwick Woodlands,” and the very supe- 
rior romance of “Oliver Cromwe'l” This fit of 
industry lasted but a limited time, and being once 
involved in debt, he soon became callous and in- 
different as to consequences. 

His works are most voluminous, and were 
they to be collected by a competent editor, they 
would amount to some two hundred volumes. 
They treat upon every variety of subject, critical, 
historical, sporting, and poetical. 

After dwelling for some time at the Carlton, 
Mr. Herbert proceeded to Newark, where he 
lived with his wife at the Park House. While 
here his wife died, and shortly after he took pos- 
session of “The Cedars,” beautifully situated 
half way between Newark and Belleville. 

Near “ The Cedars” is the ground where Her- 
bert fought his last duel with Mr. Valentine, a 
gentleman of the legal profession, who subse- 
quently came to his end by suicide. The quarrel 
originate’ from a presumption o1 incivility, on 
the part of Herbert, in not introducing Valentine 
to a friend, as they were standing at the bar of a 
hotel. The two were in conversation when a 
gentleman invited the party to drink. Herbert 
accepted, but having neglected the formality of 
introduction, Valentine quitted the chamber and 
sent a friend on the morrow. In this duel Her- 
bert was shot near the ankle, while at the third 
fire the button on the waist of Valentine’s pan- 
taloons was carried off. 

In 1851 Mr. Herbert became one of the editors 
of the Sunday Era, and for some time loaned his 
power and talent to the cause of Sunday journal- 
ism. This paper was short lived, as both its con- 
ductors were, shortly after its establishment, 
induced to desert their position for other busi- \ 
ness. A year afterward they reappeared in the 
Sachem, which may be deemed as one of the 
moet bitter and uncompromising organs of Amer- 
icanism ever published. Herbert was a most 
bitter enemy to Catholics, and to Irish Catholics 
particularly ; it was this feeling which caused 
two thirds of his quarrels with the people of 
Newark. Although an Englishman, he rarely 
associated with his countrymen ; in fact, he often 
freely expressed his opinion against the British 
residents of this city. He refused to be present 
at the Morpeth dinner, although a brother York- 
shireman, simply from the fict that many of 
those gentlemen who attended were in the mer- 
cantile profession 

The immediate cause of Mr. Herbert's decease 
was to be attributed to his recent n.arriage. He 
had been a forloro, miserable man, deserted by 
his friends and relatives; he was alone in the 
world, when a young and lovely woman came as 
an angel of light to console his future. He saw 
in her advent a burst of new life; he mourned 
the departure of the past as hours wasted, and 
resolved to recommence life. 

But these resolutions of reformation, made under 
the hopeful inspiration of the love of a confiding 
woman, were soon blasted. A brood of cormorants 
gathered around him, and with them he fell back 
into the most dissolute habits. The wealth of the 
wife had become a bait for gamblers and blacklegs, 
and their programme was to lead Herbert into 
intoxication at his own expense in his own house, 
and then by gambling at his own table, to fleece 
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him of every dollar which he could coax from or 
compel his wife to yield up to him. The wife, 
finding her husband hopelessly at the mercy of 
swindlers, and her fortune a prey to their rapacity 
so far as the husband was allowed to enjoy it, fled 
from him and his associates, actuated by true 
womanly dignity and a sense of personal danger 
and disgrace. His pride was touched, and his 
feelings goaded to desperation by those whose 
mercenary greed had been foiled, and he ter- 
minated a career of pride and passion by shooting 
himself through the breast with a pistol, a dged 
which he had often threatened to perpetrate. 

That portion of the press which is under the 
control of Herbert’s friends has led off in praise 
of their fallen associate, while others, appreciat- 
ing his talents and knowing less of his vices, have 
copied widely those eulogies of the haughty and 
besotted bully, coupled with wholesale calumny 
of the wife who, advised to do so by her own 
mother, had been compelled to seek legal release 
from one whose suicidal hand has anticipated “the 
law’s delay.” 





—- 


JOHN REED, 


THE MURDERER AND SUICIDE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

On Saturday evening, May 22d, 1858, John 
Reed murdered his wife in the village of Green 
Island, Albany Co., N. Y., by inflicting nine 
wounds upon her person, eight of which would 
singly have proved fatal; and then committed 
suicide with the same weapon by driving it seven 
times to the hilt into his chest, every wound in 
itself necessarily fatal, and two of them piercing 
the heart. The motive for the commission of the 
terrible deed was jealousy, anger, and a desire 
for revenge. His wife, a young woman nineteen 
years of age, prepossessing in her personal ap- 
pearance, of unblemished character, and a worthy 
and exemplary member of the M. E. Church, had 
left him on account of ill-usage, and had repeat- 
edly refused to return to his bed and board. She 
had also accepted the escort of young gentl »men 
of her acquaintance to and from church, and in 
her calls upon her friends in Green Island and 
West Troy, though there was not the slightest 
circumstance which would give rise to a suspicion 
of her entire purity and innocence. But 

“—. trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs from Holy Writ.” 

Incensed by her refusals to live with him, and 
jealous of the attentions she was receiving from 
her friends, he determined upon revenge, and, 
after many weeks of patient waiting and planning 
that he might destroy others besides her, he finally, 
on the Saturday evening above-mentioned, ended 
her career and his own by the commission of the 
most terrible crimes known to men. 

The editor of the Troy Daily Times gives the 
following history of his career, and of his personal 
appearance as he lay upon the floor in his own 
blood and in the blood of his innocent victim— 

John Reed was in his twenty-fifth year. He 
was a small, wiry, light-built young man, but 
little over five feet in height, with a restless, 
nervous, daring expression of countenance; a 
dark, quick, sparkling eye; a sharp Grecian nose ; 
thin, sinister lips; and, generally, a * bad look,” 





which was not diminished by a slight moustache, 
insufficient to cover the lip or conceal its physio- 
logical lines. In a ance, he was a man from 
whom we should expect little cunning or delibera- 
tion, but terrible recklessness and unconquerable 
determination. 

Reed was by occupation a sailor. From his boy- 
hood he had “followed the sea,” making voyages 
to various climes, and accomplishing once a voyage 
around the world. He spent some months on one 
of his latest trips in Spain, and used to be fond of 
reciting the thrilling experiences he bad had there, 
and of declaring that he had shown himself not a 
whit inferior to the veriest Spanish cut-throat of 
them all, in pluck. In his roving career, Reed 
had acquired an embrowned cheek, an immense 
vocabulary of full-rounded oaths, a reckless swag- 
ger and habitual gusto, and manners none of the 
best. His breast and arms were covered with 
various devices, in Indian ink—sailors and ships, 
anchors and cordage, and birds of dashing plumage 
--among them the inevitable American eagle. 
Some of these he used to say were punctured near 
the Equator, others on the African coast, and 
others underneath the walls of Gibraltar. 


The writer, who knew Reed personally, can 
vouch for the entire accuracy of the above descrip- 
tion. It is true to nature, and had the editor been 
acquainted with Phrenology, and an expert in the 
application of its principles, he could not have 
given a better synopsis of his physiology and 
physiognomy. My object in writing is to supply 
his phrenology. 

The base of his brain was very largely developed. 
Amativeness—which gave him a large, round 
bull-neck —Combativeness and Destructiveness 
were enormously developed, as were also Firmness, 
Self-Esteem and Concentrativeness. His Adhesive- 
ness was also largely developed. Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Benevolence were scarcely full—on a scale of seven 
they would have been marked three or four. The 
anterior lobe of the brain was neither high nor 
deep, and appeared to be no more developed 
anteriorly than was the rest of the brain poste- 
riorly. A line drawn from the opening of one ear 
through to the opening of the other would prob- 
ably have nearly balanced his brain in the center 
of its long diameter. Here was a fearful array 
of passions unchecked by educated intellect or 
moral faculties. 

His very large Amativeness, Adhesiveness, and 
Concentrativeness gave him strong, deep, and 
abiding love for the object of his affections; his 
equally large Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Firmness, and Self-Esteem rendered him irritable, 
exacting, domineering, revengeful, and extremely 
prone to jealousy. His education had been en- 
tirely neglected—-or, rather, the education of his 
intellect and moral faculties had been entirely 
neglected—while his baser passions had been 
drawn out, educated, and strengthened into over- 
whelming strength by his constant attendance 
upon the street school in his boyhood—that school 
where many a promising boyhood is ripened into 
a disgraceful, criminal manhood—and by his many 
voyages over the seas, and by a life-time spent in 
the atmosphere of the low groggery, the house of 
ill-fame, and the gambling hell. 

Is it any wonder that a man thus constituted, 
thus nurtured, thus developed, should murder ? 
The only wonder is that he was so long delayed 
in the commission of the crime. And when he 
comes to the commission of the crime, how com- 
pletely does he do his deed of blood, and with 





what insane desperation does he drive the dagger, 
with its blade six inches in length, seven times te 
the hilt into his own vitals! 

What a terrible commentary is this on that long 
career of evil living on the part of his parents 
and grand-parents, which culminated in this 
young man! I tell you he was not the only one 
engaged in that terrible double murder. His 
parents sowed the seed of which this is the awful 
harvest, when they let their own passions run 
riot, when they nurtured themselves and their 
boy in, the gratification of every lust, every 
passion ; when they surrounded him by no re- 
deeming influences, but brought him up upon the 
street and in the brothel, with no useful occupa- 
tion, and with no just ideas of the duties and 
responsibilities of life. And are there none others 
to blame? Yes, society as at present constituted 
is to blame. Each one of us in this community 
who saw whither these evil courses were tending, 
and gave no warning, must share a portion of the 
blame. We are all to a greater or less extent 
‘our brother’s keeper,” and will be held respons- 
ible in a like manner for our brother’s deeds; and 
when we realize that we are all brethren, sons of 
the same eternal Father and Mother of us all, 
then and not till then may we call God our Father, 
since then and only then can we truly and sin- 
cerely and lovingly call man our brother. 
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LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY 


BEFORE THE FREDERICKTOWN (OHIO) LYCEUM. 


BY H. C. FOOTE. 


Tus is emphatically a progressive age. Inven- 
tions and improvements are multiplying in every 
direction, in an increasing ratio and with dazzling 
results. The tendency of the age is to arrive at 
results by short cuts, annihilating time and space 
instead of following the old round-about roads. 
In farming, plows have superseded spades, and 
reaping-machines, which will do the work of a 
dozen men, are taking the place of the sickle and 
cradle. In traveling, railroads are usurping the 
dominion of the stage-coach. Sewing-machines 
are superseding the needle, that polished little 
tyrant which has enslaved and enfeebled woman 
for so many centuries. The time is near at hand 
when a five-dollar sewing-machine, simpler and 
superior to those which originally cost $100, will 
be found in every dwelling, from the shanty to the 
palace. 

Steamships and telegraphs have become so com- 
mon as to cease to excite wonder. Discoveries are 
being made in chemistry and astronomy. A new 
metal, aluminum, is destined soon to compete with 
the precious metals, gold and silver. 

In geography, it seems to me possible and prac- 
ticable to construct profile maps, with all the ele- 
vations and depressions in the surface of the 
country represented in actual relief on a minia- 
ture scale, molded in papier-maché or “ gutta 
percha.” And who would pay ten, twenty, or 
fifty dollars now for a painted miniature likeness, 
when a daguerreotype or ambrotype, which are 
infinitely superior, can be procured for oi: or two 
dollars? And so on with other improvements. 

The general tendency and result of these im- 
provements is to enable men to take less time in 
supplying their physical wants—food, shelter, and 
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clothing, etc.—and to employ more of our time in 
ministering to our moral and intellectual natures, 
increasing our knowledge and improving, elevat- 
ing, and refining our moral characters. 

Since man was first placed in the Garden of 
Eden to study the works of nature, sin has s0 
confused his faculties and retarded his progress, 
that it has taken him from forty to fifty centuries 
to establish the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry, and Botany upon an exact basis. The 
highest of all sciences, Science of Man, has not 
until very recently been solved and reduced to 
an exact science—that of Phrenology, and even 
this solution is not yet in universal acceptation. 

“ Onper is Heaven's first law.” What would 
be the study of Botany if Linnsus had not re- 
duced it to a system or science? A man might 
live to be 150 years old, and devote the whole of 
his time to it, and not be able to master it with- 
out the key. But in its present state, a child can 
compass it with comparative ease in a short time. 
Were all the sciences in the condition of the old- 
fashioned Mental Philosophy, so called, society 
would degenerate into the condition of the dark 
ages, in which ignorance was the rule and learn- 
ing the exception. 

Take a bag full of wooden block-letters of the 
alphabet, jumble them up well, and pour them 
out in a heap, and call this the “ Science of Let- 
ters,” and you have an idea of the ancient “‘ Mental 
Philosophy” which Locke, Abercrombie, Stewart, 
Wayland, and others have attempted to explain ; 
but if they would “explain their explanation” 
they would perform an achievement indeed. 

The term ‘“‘ Phrenology” has a broader and 
more comprehensive meaning than many concede 
to it. “Phreno” means mind, and “ logy” logic, 
reason, or philosophy—the philosophy of mind. 
It means something more than the “ bumps” on 
the head. Many suppose it has nothing to do 
with the physiological structure of the body ; but, 
properly, it includes the whole man, mind and 
body, as body and mind are closely connected, 
inter-related, and mutually dependent upon, and 
sympathetic with, each other. 

There are many persons skeptical with regard 
to Phrenology, refusing to admit it as a science, 
or holding it in suspense for want of additional 
evidence ; or admitting its truth, yet conceiving 
that it is injurious, diabolical, or hobgoblin in its 
tendency, leading to infidelity, materialism, fatal- 
ism, or unpopularity, that dread-bugbear of con- 
ventionalism and “‘ Mrs. Grundy.” 

When Robert Fulton’s steamboat, ‘‘ Walk-in- 
the-Water,” first ascended the Hudson River 
against wind and tide, vomiting forth flames and 
smoke from its tall chimney, its wheels dashing 
up the water into foam, the wonder-stricken 
Knickerboekers along the shore were terribly 
frightened, and concluded, after a patient cogita- 
tion of the theory in the abstract, that it must be 
the devil himself! and many made precipitate flight, 
and sought refuge among the hills of old-fogyism. 

Tue “ Monster.” —A modern writer says: “I 
was once walking in the fields. I saw indistinctly 
an object on a distant hill; I thought it was a 
monster. On approaching it a little nearer I saw 
it was a man. But on coming still nearer to it 
I found it was my brother.” So I think it will be 
found in regard to Phrenology when it becomes 
better known. 
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Another misconception arises from the semi- 
artificial division and nomenclature of the organs ; 
and many jump at the conclusion that Phrenology 
must be an absurdity, because anatomists, in dis- 
secting the brain, can find no such arbitrary divi- 
sions and partitions like the pigeon-holes in post- 
office boxes. But the truth is, the organs blend 
into each other gradually and imperceptibly, like 
the colors of the rainbow. But it is not possible, 
in my limited time (twenty minutes), to dwell 
much upon the anatomical evidence, even if I 
were prepared for it, with all the technical terms. 
I would refer to the standard works upon the 
subject. 

Suffice it that the truth of Phrenology has been 
demonstrated a thousand times before a thousand 
audiences, and by thousands of individuals in pri- 
vate life, who have common sense and independ- 
ence enough to test the matter practically for 
themselves, without relying upon some great 
man’s “say so;” and they make a practical ap- 
plication of it to all the affairs of life, education 
in all its phases—physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and religious—and also in business affairs. 

PHRENOLOGY AND THE Scriprures.—Many 
an infidel has been reclaimed and converted to 
Christianity through the influence of Phrenology, 
and this I solemnly believe is its legitimate ten- 
dency. Phrenology proves to skeptics that they 
are deficient, either in the development or culti- 
vation, or both, of the organs of Spirituality and 
Veneration, and that these faculties need culti- 
vation, enlightenment, and constant, daily dis- 
cipline, before the mind can be sufficiently bal- 
anced and harmonized to form anything like a 
correct opinion upon that all-important subject, 
Christian Theology—a subject, of course, of in- 
finitely greater importance than any other ; but 
I value Phrenology especially as a stepping-stone, 
a “ handmaid” to Christianity, and not by any 
means as a substitute for it. I am not under the 
necessity of speaking at random upon this sub- 
ject, or of borrowing other men’s opinions, as I 
can judge by my own experience and observation ; 
and I would here state that I have not, nor shall 
not, if possible, utter a word about Phrenology 
but what I feel and know to be true. It is too 
important a subject to be trifled with. 

Much useless discussion and denunciation has 
been wasted upon the theory of Phrenology in 
the abstract. Proud man is prone to make laws 
for nature, instead of humbly studying nature’s 
laws. If we can not make Phrenology square 
with our preconceived ideas of mind, we are too 
apt to treat the subject with contempt or indiffer- 
ence, and sapiently echo the stupid cry of “‘ Hum- 
bug,” “‘ bumpology,” etc., and refuse to treat the 
bantling stranger with sufficient courtesy, even 
candidly to examine the proofs in its favor. Many 
eminent scientific men have opposed Phrenology, 
because, in short, they could not begin synthetic- 
ally at the beginning, and explain the whole 
theory a priori, and thus be equal with God him- 
self. Erect on their lofty pinnacle of literary 
fame and greatness, too proud to condescend to 
test the matter practically, they deal only with 
the theory in the absiract, and lose themselves in 
a fog of ambitious, hair-brained sophistries and 
speculative hypotheses, contrary to the principles 
of the true Baconian philosophy, which may be 
expressed in the homely motto of Davy Crockett, 





who was a true Baconian : “‘ Be sure you’re right, 
then go ahead !” Gall, the founder of Phrenology, 
did not discover it by imaginative speculation. 
He spent the greater part of his life in patiently 
examining heads among all classes of people, and 
comparing character with the development. I 
think we should follow his example, not to the 
same extent, but as far as practicable and con- 
sistent with our business pursuits, and be content 
in humbly endeavoring to ascertain what nature’s 
laws really are, instead of foolishly trying to bend 
those laws to suit our own narrow, preconceived 
viéws, dogmas, and prejudices. 

Of all studies, that of man, his nature and des- 
tiny, temporal and eternal, is the most important, 
the most ennobling, elevating, and refining. * * * 
Phrenology throws a flood of light upon the great 
problem of life. I speak from my own experience 
when I say it renders the dark placesclear. It 
solves the labyrinthine mystery of mind in its con- 
nection with matter. It throws additional light 
upon the relation of the material with the imma- 
terial and spiritual. It, in my opinion, harmon- 
izes with revelation, and explains many otherwise 
indistinct passages in the Scriptures which have 
heretofore filled the world with religious conten- 
tions and schisms. . . wae (ae . 

One reason why I take such a decided stand 
against tobacco is, because Phrenology enables me 
better to see the havoc it makes with body and 
mind. Every day I see men with good enough 
heads, but who exhibit such a degree of deterio- 
ration and depravity in their actions and dealings, 
showing a blunted moral sense, clouded intellect, 
mouth foul with tobacco and decayed teeth, com- 
plexion sallow, dull expression of eye, irritable 
temper, and trembling nerves, that the devastat- 
ing effect of the infernal weed is proclaimed, as it 
were, in tones of thunder! In examining heads, 
it is often necessary to make allowances fer phys- 
ical deterioration, and sometimes, on this account, 
to deduct ten, twenty, or fifty per cent. from the 
strength and purity of the character indicated by 
developments. 

In the few desultory remarks which I have thus 
far offered this evening, I have abstained from 
quoting the opinions or prejudices of other men. 
I have endeavored to dwell solely upon my own 
convictions, my own observation and experience. 
I have learned to despise this flunkey, conven- 
tional, moral cowardice which hangs to the skirts 
of popular opinion, and refuses to acknowledge, 
or even to examine, any truth, no matter how 
important, until it becomes fashionable. There 
may be considerable egotism involved in this, but 
egotism is a lesser evil than flunkeyism; and of 
two evils I would, if necessary, choose the least. 
I have had a very fair opportunity of testing the 
truth of Phrenology. Instead of being confined 
to one narrow little circle or nook in society, I 
have been something of a wanderer for ten years, 
in search of health and peddling Yankee notions. 
I have dealt, conversed with, and studied all 
classes and grades of people, in fifteen to eighteen 
different States of the Union, from the haughty, 
pampered occupant of the princely mansion to the 
stolid or simple and humble denizen of the log 
shanty. In dealing with people at their own 
houses, you see them as they are—the mask is 
thrown off. But in dealing with them from be- 
hind the counter, everybody is alike—they act 
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alike, look alike, and talk alike, and might as 
well all be automatons, myself included, as far 
as the study of human nature is concerned. 

There are two sides to every question. I can 
almost, but not quite, excuse many D.D.’s for 
their blind opposition to Phrenology. It is the 
fate of nearly all new discoveries in anthropo- 
logical science, before they get fully digested and 
universally comprehended, to be seized and made 
to serve base purposes ; perverted to pander to the 
basest passions, forced to serve as a cloak, not to 
keep them warm, but to hold above them to ob- 
scure the Sun of Justice and Righteousness. The 
impurity of the air brings its own remedy in the 
shape of storms and tornadoes, both in the moral 
and physical world. Ancient error grows till it 
becomes rank, and attains its culminating point, 
when a whirlwind of reform sweeps it to the 
ground, doing some damage as well as much good. 
New truths are often ushered into the world like 
the stampede-entrance into a village of a fright- 
ened horse, abstractly a noble animal, and very 
useful when not too much excited, but when run- 
ning away, wo to the apple-carts of precedent, 
and unfortunate old women with baskets full of 
the eggs of error, superstition, and mental de- 
preesion that impede his progress ! 





EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
IS A NEW METHOD DEMANDED? 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


1. To a thinking mind, there must be a lively 
pleasure in contrasting the home and the home- 
life of the professional or industrial classes now, 
with life within the castles or in the protection of 
their shadow, in feudal times. Such a one finds 
in the retrospect the evidence that mankind have 
gone forward. 

Equally satisfactory and instructive is it to con- 
trast the district-school, in which, in some of the 
States of our Union, the children of a neighbor- 
hood are gathered for the purpose of receiving 
their school-education, with those few schools, in 
much earlier ages, and even among some cotem- 
poraneous nations, in which a small number of the 
children of a community—perhaps those of a caste 
—have assembled to go through with far more 
tedious, and as much less compensating studies. 
The sensible parent of to-day complains if his son or 
daughter, at seventeen, is only asmattererin Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Algebra, 
Natural Philosophy, and Physiology; but the 
parent of a few hundred years since was glad if 
his child, at the same age, had become a smatterer 
only in Orthography, Reading, and Penmanship, 
and an Arithmetic of much more meager dimen- 
sions. Here are proofs, unquestionable, of 
progress. 

2. I know how this word progress has been, and 
is still, abused. I Know that to add to the list 
and bulk of the school-books is not necessarily to 
add to the depth, accuracy, or value of the scholar. 
ship—that sometimes, unfortunately, the tendency 
is quite the reverse. I know that even the progress 
of the past is uo warrant of advancement in the 
present, and a doubtful criterion for the future. 
As it is the weakest of all boasts that one’s parents 
were clever or distinguished, and the slenderest 
of all dependences that they arose from poverty to 
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to affluence, so it is a thing of most serious and 
significant augury when a nation or a generation 
relies upon, or makes great account of, the progress 
which the world or itself has made in the past. 
We may boldly accept the fact: a single glance 
at the much there is yet to be done, should suffice 
at the same time to teach us humility. 

8. Murray, Daboll, and Woodbridge are re- 
membered by the living generation. Their books 
were better than any which English teachers and 
pupils had ever possessed before. But now, the 
same studies have grown to larger dimensions ; 
they are far better methodized, simplified, and 
illustrated in the more recent books; and they 
can be, by a faithful pupil, far more thoroughly, 
and yet more easily, attained. In Hindostan, of 
twelve or twenty years spent in a tedious and ex- 
tremely narrow round of study, the pupil is during 
the first five years bound to absolute silence in the 
school-room, being allowed only to listen to the 
conversation of two teachers. 

4. What was education before the invention of 
printing? What was it before Bacon, about the 
year 1600, called attention to the fact that prac- 
tical matters, pertaining to daily life, should be 
considered in marking out a course and methods 
of study? before Basedow, in 1774, announced 
that the procees of learning must always proceed 
from the observation of objects of sense? before 
Pestalozzi, no farther back than in the last years 
of the last century, invented that simple but in- 
dispensable aid, the blackboard, on which objects 
not present could be represented, and diagrams 
and mental processes delineated ? 

From the schools and studies of the Greeks and 
Romans, there was a very great falling-off in the 
middle ages; but from the time of Bacon to the 
present, there has been an immense progress—in 
the books, the methods, the schools, and the early 
and general activity of the young minds in attend- 
ance on them. 

5. Having established this truth, we are en- 
titled to draw from it a deduction, and to assert 
a possibility. The deduction is, that progress 
will yet take place in our system of education; 
unless, indeed, the system be doomed to stop short 
of perfection. The possibility is, that a great 
change in our methods of instruction is even now 
impending—a change that, even though its exact 
character may not have been yet made out, either 
by the public or the educators of youth, will be 
likely to take neither party wholly by surprise ; 
since, however vaguely and undefinedly, both have 
been looking for and even demanding change of 
some kind from the present system, which is con- 
fessedly very defective. 

6. Any system which, like that of our common 
schools, even in their best samples and under the 
most favorable conditions, sends out, at the end of 
their school-life, nine tenths, or more nearly 
ninety-nine in every one hundred of the boys and 
girls that have attended them, still destitute of 
anything like genuine intellectual life and activity, 
of any inward love of thought and knowledge for 
their own sakes, of any self-originating and self- 
sustained power of reflection and investigation 
concerning the objects and changes that daily 
address their senses—any system that stops at 
results like these, no matter what its aids, its 
claims from age and authority, its expense and 
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sacrifice of money, care, and thought, is still, 
palpably, a gigantic failure ! 

A new age, newly discovered facts and laws in 
nature, newly determined principles relative to 
the human mind, new thoughts in the minds of 
thinkers, new accessions of power and comprehen- 
sion in the minds of a nation—these demand a new 
step in the aim and method of education. What- 
ever is proof of change in the past, is warrant of 
change in the future, at least, until the product 
is such that sensible and good men cease to find 
faults in it. 

7. There is a moral education, an intellectual, 
a social, an emotional, and a professional or 
artistic education; and so on. The professional 
education is, in a good degree, addressed to minds 
already furnished with the rudiments—graduated 
from the common and academic schools—and it 
falls under the care of a sgparate corps of instruo- 
tors. Of this it is not my province to speak. The 
moral, emotional, and social education are, in the 
young, confided in a large degree to the same 
teachers whose duty it is to attempt the develop- 
ment of the intellectual; but although this is so, 
these form entirely distinct fields of labor. Though 
they may have to be cultivated in the same hour, 
yet the object, the method, and the result are so 
entirely different from those of intellectual edu- 
cation, that they may be wholly separated from it. 

8. In the thoughts which I have to advance in 
the connection now entered upon, I shall speak 
only of the education of the intellect. The others 
are important, but they require to be dealt with 
in their own way, and hence must be separately 
considered. It is not even necessary now to decide 
which is the more important of these several as- 
pects of the work of training the young mind. 
Intellectual education is important, vastly so; 
and that is the particular field of the teacher’s 
work which we have now to investigate. 

9. Bat again, the propriety and advantage of 
giving a separate and thorough consideration to 
the education of the 1nreLLecT is easily made 
apparent. A complete and admirable professional, 
or even industrial, education is only possible as a 
superstructure, built upon the basis of a complete 
and admirable development, and storing of the 
intellectual powers in the common and academic 
schools. Nowhere else do students for special 
callings, whether these be the farm, the work- 
shop, the studio, or the so-called learned profes- 
sions, so often fail, as for the want of this very 
education of the intellect, which the general 
schools profess they undertake to furnish, and 
which is alike an indispensable preparation for a 
successful life, whether of active pursuits or of 
leisure. I have known scores of medical students 
who were assiduously laboring to master the 
science of life and systems for curing disease, who 
did not comprehend the action of levers, the 
phenomena of capillarity and endosmosis, the laws 
of the pressure and motion of liquids and gases, 
or even the important subjects of the action of 
heat and electricity—or at least, the last of these 
no farther than to imagine it some pragmatical 
fluid, some physical jack-of-all-trades, which could 
explain the action of muscles, nerves, and our very 
thoughts and affections—in fine, everything they 
found themselves puzzled to explain in any other 
way. So one meets with painters innocent of a 
knowledge of Optics, and even engineers, master- 
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workmen, and inventors who can not bear a 
decent examination in the science of Mechanics. 
Comparatively, such always fail. They do not 
accomplish what they might do, were their powers 
first harmoniously trained by general study, and 
their minds stored with the more important prin- 
ciples of existing but too much neglected sciences. 
They lack some of their best tools, and much of 
the skill to use them. 


10. The professional education, then, presup- 
poses that the school-course has gone before it, 
and has been faithfully availed of. The emotional 
and social education—the one fitting more to him- 
self and the other fitting him to society—are, as 
has been said, a separate work, even though done 
by the same teacher and on the same days. If we 
take the inTeLLecT alone, and can find the best 
method for it, such a method can not fail to be in 
harmony with those that are best for the selfism 
and the social life; and as soon as these can be 
found, they can be fitted to that, as parts of a 
more completed and serviceable whole. So of the 
moral education; important as this is, when it is 
brought to the height of a perfect method, it can 
not fail to be in harmony with a perfect method, 
if such have been found, for the unfolding and 
culture of the intellect. So, while we must, in 
nature, do one thing at a time, it is fortunate that 
we may do thus in the present case, expecting 
only the best results. 


11. I am not desirous of raising the IvTELLECT 
to any marked, and as | believe, unwarrantable, 
pre-eminence over the moral and social natures. 
But this fact is vastly instructive, and too much 
forgotten: namely, that in the economy of mind, 
the intellect embraces all the seeing faculties. 
Hence, if we are ever to find true methods, whether 
of social, moral, or intellectual training, in any 
case the intellect, and that alone, must do the 
work. Religion, conscience, benevolence may 
furnish in a man’s or a nation’s mind the strongest 
incentives to the discovery of such methods, but 
they can only incite, spur on, desire; they can 
not sex, nor can they cocrrate To, the grand 
result. In this view, the education of the intellect 
becomes of primary import; the sine gua non and 
stepping-stone to right advances in all the other 
departments of our being, as well as in its own 
field. This is the prerogative of the seeing facul- 
ties; and it confers on man his prerogative as a 
being capable of advance. A person might spend 
his whole life, if the thing were physiologically 
possible, in religious ecstasy, or in a glow of 
benevolence ; but when he died, neither he nor the 
race would from that circumstance be one whit 
nearer to the possession of the vast stores of 
natura] truth that underlie the existence of our 
bodies and minds alike, and through the discovery 
of which alone man can grow to a broader, higher, 
nobler plane of possibility and power. 

12. What is education ? 

The theme is trite; but something can still be 
learned by even a brief direction of the mind to 
this and its related terms, and especially to their 
origin—a review not undertaken through motives 
of pedantry, but for the instruction it is capable 
of affording. Let us look at a few of the more 
familiar terms. 

18. Pepacocve (Greek) is one who /eads, 
guides, or trains up children ; there is nothing in 





the term to indicate how the work is to be done. 
Pevacoaics, the training and teaching of children, 
is equally unindicative. 

Docrrine (from Doceo, the favorite Latin term 
for teaching) is a showing, declaring, acquaint- 
ing. It implies no drawing out or quickening of 
powers, but only pouring in; and for this process 
the subject must be passive. Not only does it not 
produce, but it impliedly or directly forbids, ac- 
tivity in the receptive mind. Thus, doctrine is 
clearly a dwarfing and dangerous intellectual 
process ; and the history of the world sustains the 
conclusion. 

InstirutTion (Instituo) in an introducing, 
building within, instructing. The work may be 
a good one; but the teacher alone does it, which 
is not good. We now apply the word to a place, 
not to a process. 

Instruction (Instruo) is & setting in order, 

building up, preparing, equipping, providing 
with necessaries. However the word may have 
been understood, the work is evidently one for the 
mind of the student, as well as for that of the 
preceptor, to attend to. It is significant of a true 
and useful process ; and is a valuable term. 
* Inrormation (Informo) is a forming within, 
shaping aright, guiding, in-forming. The process 
is a necessary and excellent one, in its place. But 
with us the word has passed to a new meaning, 
and signifies the accumulation of facts or details 
—also useful in its place. 

Ervuvition (Erudieo) is a freeing from the 
rudeness uf ignorance, instructing, polishing, 
refining. It is certainly a work in which the 
learner himself must mainly act, and for which 
he must first furnish both the innate desire and 
capacity. It is the higher field of instruction 
and information combined—one species of high- 
est education—and as history shows, the desire 
and the realization alike belong hitherto to the 
few. 

14. What are the idea and force of those broader 
terms, Learning, Teaching, Education; and 
that not equally broad, but even more excellent 
expression, Development? These are questions 
which I hope to consider at another time. 

It is necessary that we should know what are 
the meaning and value of the usual educational 
appellatives, before we can discuss or-apply them 
aright. 

15. Reader! I have not yet attempted an 
answer to the question, What is the new method 
demanded in education? That a new method is 
called for is suflicientiy attested by the fact that 
scholars now generally leave school without either 
the love of study, an inquiring and thoughtful 
bent, or the knowledge how to inquire and think, 
even if they desire to do so. 

16. The young child thinks and even philoso- 
phizes, as naturally as it breathes; it loves to 
look at phenomena, and to study causes and effects, 
The boy or girl of seventeen has forgotten or 
detests all such occupations. The man or woman 
at thirty is mostly a routinist—rarely a close and 
logical observer and thinker. All this is contrary 
to nature. It shows that budding tendencies have 
been smothered, overlaid with false influences of 
some kind, and lost to the individual and to man- 
kind. Let us strive to search out the cause of 
this evil, and the remedy. 





WHAT WE INHERIT. 





[Continued from June number.] 
ANIMAL RESEMBLANCES ARE TRANSMITTED :— 

“« Facts plainly tell us that the individual and 
the individual’s peculiarities, not those of the 
abstract type, are transmitted. Plutarch speaks 
of a family in Thebes, every member of which was 
born with the mark of a spear-head on his body ; 
and although Plutarch is not a good authority 
for such a fact, we may accept this because it be- 
longs to a class of well-authenticated cases. An 
Italian family had the same sort of mark, and 
hence bore the name of Lansada. Haller cites 
the case of the Bentivoglie family, in whom a 
slight external tumor was transmitted from father 
to son, which always swelled when the atmosphere 
was moist. Again, the Roman families Vasones 
and Buccones indicate analogous peculiarities ; 
to which may be added the well-known ‘ Austrian 
lip’ and ‘ Bourbon nose.’ All the Barons de Ves- 
sins were said to have a peculiar mark between 
their shoulders; and by means of such a mark 
La Tour Laundry discovered the posthumous legi- 
timate son of the Baron de Vessins in a London 
shoemaker’s apprentice. Such cases might be re- 
ceived with an incredulous smile, if they did not 
belong to a series of indisputable facts noticed in 
the breeding of animals. Every breeder knows 
that the colors of the parents are inherited ; that 
the spots are repeated, such as the patch over the 
bull-terrier’s eye, and the white legs of a horse or 
cow ; and Chambon lays it down, as a principle 
derived from experience, that by choosing the 
parents you can produce any spots you please. 
Girou noticed that his Swiss cow, white, spotted 
with red, gave five calves, four of which repeated 
exactly the spots of their mother ; the fifth, a cow- 
calf, resembling the bull. And do we not all 
know how successful our cattle-breeders have been 
in directing the fat to those parts of the organism 
where gourmandize desires it? Have not sheep 
become moving cylinders of fat and wool, merely 
because fat and wool were needed ? 

** Still more striking are the facts of accidents 
becoming hereditary. A superb stallion, son of 
La Glorieux, who came from the Pompadour 
stables, became blind from disease ; all his chil- 
dren beeame blind before they were three years 
old. Burdach cites the case of a woman who 
nearly died from hemorrhage after blood-letting ; 
her daughter was so sensitive, that a violent 
hemorrhage would follow even a trifling scratch ; 
she, in turn, transmitted this peculiarity to her 
son. Horses marked during successive genera- 
tions with red-hot iron in the same place trans- 
mit the visible traces of such marks to their colts, 
A dog had her hinder parts paralyzed for several 
days by a blow; six of her seven pups were de- 
formed or excessively weak in their hinder parts, 
and were drowned as useless. Treviranus cites 
Blumenbach’s case of a man whose little finger 
was crushed and twisted by an accident to his 
right hand; his sons inherited right hands with 
the little finger distorted. These cases are the 
more surprising, because our daily experience 
also tells us that accidental defects are not trans- 
mitted. For many years it has been the custom 
to cut the ears and tails of terriers, and yet ter- 
rier pups do not inherit the pointed ears and short 
tails of their parents. For centuries men have 
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lost arms and legs without affecting the limbs of 
our species. Although, therefore, the deformities 
and defect of the parent may be inherited, in 
general they are not. For our present argument, 
it is enough that they are sometimes. 

** Idiosyncrasies assuredly belong to the indi- 
vidual, not to the species ;‘otherwise they would 
not be idiosyncrasies. Parents with an uncon- 
querable aversion to animal food have transmitted 
that aversion ; and parents with the horrible pro- 
pensity for human flesh have transmitted the pro- 
pensity to children brought up away from them 
under all social restraints. Zimmerman cites the 
case of a whole family upon whom coffee acted like 
opium, while opium had no sensible effect what- 
ever on them; and Dr. Lucas knows a family upon 
whom the slightest dose of calomel produces violent 
nervous trembiings. Every physician knows how 
both predisposition to, and absolute protection 
against, certain specific diseases are transmitted. 
In many families the teeth and hair fall out 
before the ordinary time, no matter what hy- 
giene be followed. Sir Henry Holland remarks: 
‘The frequency of blindness as an hereditary 
affection is well known, whether occurring from 
cataract or other diseases of the parts concerned 
in vision. The most remarkable of the many 
examples known to me is that of a family where 
four out of five children, otherwise healthy, be- 
came totally blind from amaurosis about the age 
of twelve, the vision having been gradually im- 
paired up to this time. What adds to the singu- 
larity of this case is, the existence of some family 
monument long prior in date, where a female 
ancestor is represented with several children 
around her, the inscription recording that all the 
number were blind.’ But not only are structural 
peculiarities transmitted: we see even queer 
tricks of manner descending to the children. 
The writer had a puppy, taken from its mother at 
six weeks old, who, although never taught ‘to 
beg’ (an accomplishment his mother had been 
taught), spontaneously took to begging for every- 
thing he wanted, when about seven or eight 
months old. He would beg for food, beg to be let 
out of the room ; and one day was found opposite 
a rabbit-hutch, begging for the rabbits. Unless 
we are to suppose all these cases simple coinci- 
dences, we must admit individual heritage; but 
the doctrine of probabilities will not permit us to 
suppose them coincident. Let us take the itio- 
synerasy of cannibalism, which may be safely 
said not to appear more than once in ten thousand 
human beings. If, therefore, we take one in ten 
thousand as the ratio, the chances against any 
man manifesting the propensity will be ten thou- 
sand to one; but the chances against his son also 
manifesting it will be—what some more learned 
calculator must declare.” 

[To be continued. ] 





Breps, which are destined to sleep on branches 
of trees, are provided with a muscle passing over 
the joints of each leg, and stretching down to the 
foot, and which, being contracted by bending the 
leg in sitting, produces a contraction of their 
claws, which makes them cling the tighter, in 
proportion to their weight and their liability to 
fall. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


As one of the wide-awake, practical, representa- 
tive men of the wonderful West we introduce Mr. 
Henry S. Durand, who was born in Connecticut, 
February 13, 1817, and was one of a family of 
sixteen children. 

His father, Samuel Durand, was of French, and 
his mother of English descent. His father was a 
farmer in humble, yet respectable circumstances, 
and though probably never worth to exceed a 
thousand dollars at any time, he contrived to give 
all his children good advantage for an early educa- 
tion except Henry S., the subject of our sketch, 
who, before he was fourteen, was sent abroad to 
shift for himself. He found employment in a shoe 
and leather store in Hartford, but afterward was 
apprenticed to a country merchant in Berlin, 
Conn., with whom he was brought up. 

At the age of twenty-one he engaged in a small 
trade on his own account in the town where he 
was reared, but five years after, in the spring of 
1848, he removed to Racine, Wisconsin, and en- 
gaged in a small grocery and provision business, 
not having previously succeeded in making money ; 
but by skill and energy he soon extended his 
business into a wholesale trade, equaling, and prob- 
ably far exceeding, that of any house in the State, 
In connection with this business, he was at the same 
time not only engaged in the lumber trade, and 
also in the produce and shipping business, with a 
fleet of vessels employed on the Lakes, but also 
quite extensively in a general insurance business ; 
and since his residence in Wisconsin he has erected 
between twenty-five and thirty buildings. 

In the fall of 1852 the Racine and Mississippi 
Railroad Company was organized, of which he was 
elected the president, and has held that position 
to this time. The history, success, and present 
position of that enterprise is well known to the 
public, and also his connection with it. He is also 
a director in the Iowa Central Air Line Railroad 
Company, which is to extend from the Mississippi 
River across the center of the State of Iowa to the 
Missouri River, a distance of 350 miles, which 
road will form a continuation of the Racine and 
Mississippi, and when completed promises to be of 
vast importance. 

In 1854 he aided in the organization, and to 
the present time has been a director of, the Racine 
County Bank, which has become one of the most 
successful as well as one of the soundest banks in 
the country. 

More recently he organized the Commercial 
Bank of Racine, of which he is the president and 
principal owner, and which is also doing an ex- 
cellent business. 

In‘1850 he was one of four who entered the 
land and laid out the present city of La Crosse, 
and owned one quarter of the town. He erected 
the first store in that place, and for several years 
was engaged in the mercantile and lumber busi- 
ness at that point. This young city now contains 
@ population of upward of seven thousand, show- 
ing a development unparalleled even in the West. 
This fortunate investment of a few hundred dollars, 
has resulted in a profit of ten times as many 
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thousands, and laid the foundation of his fortune. 
The course he pursued in this enterprise was 
liberal to actual settlers, and he encouraged im- 
provements by setting an example. Hence he 
erected a large number of buildings of various 
kinds, and aided others to build by every possible 
means in his power; and also encouraged public 
improvements, both for business, educational, and 
religious purposes. The course undoubtedly was 
a source of profit to himself, but it had the effect 
also to benefit others. 

He has aided, more or less, in the erection of 
not less than twenty churches in Wisconsin, 
besides several colleges and academies. 

He has never been much of a politician, yet has 
been selected and supported by his friends as a 
candidate for Congress, and though he lacked a 
majority of votes, the canvass was highly com- 
plimentary to him as a man. 

In a recent letter to a friend who had asked 
him something relative to his education and early 
habits, he says: 

‘My early advantages for an education were 
of the most simple and limited character, the 
common school for a few weeks in the year being 
the extent of my privileges in that way. I have 
always felt my deficiencies in this particular ‘a 
real misfortune; and while I have not the great- 
est respect for college diplomas, I still regard it a 
calamity to any young man to be sent forth into 
the world as I was, almost wholly deficient in the 
very rudiments. 

“To counterbalance this defect in part, my 
father early taught me to work, and possessed a 
wonderful faculty in keeping me at it early and 
late ; and to this fortunate part of my early train- 
ing I feel myself chiefly indebted for my success 
in life. 

“Tam now a little over forty years of age, but 
have not seen a leisure day in twenty-five years. 
During the last fourteen years I have scarcely 
spent one day for pleasure, and have labored on 
an average full sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four each working day. During the last year my 
business required frequent visits to the East, and 
I traveled more than ninety nights all night, and 
lost not a single hour from illness. 

“TI have always enjoyed labor, Lut still the 
severe application has been induced more by a 
pressure of business than choice.” 


He has taken a leading part in the subject of 
education both secular and religious, and has not 
been wanting in efforts to build up the cause of 
religion at home and disseminate it abroad. In 
business he has been prompt, honorable, and just, 
and as a self-made and successful man furnishes 
an excellent example to the young. He has 
doubtless worked too hard, mentally, even for one 
of his enduring constitution ; but the temperance 
and industry of his life, joined to that elasticity 
and cheerfulness which braces and buoys up the 
man, has served to preserve his youthfulness and 
his vigor, which promises liberally for the future. 

[The following description is a verbatim report 
taken down by a phonographer, when the name, 
character, and business of the subject were wholly 
unknown to the examiner, and the portrait and 
biography were solicited by us several months 
after the examination was made and written for 
publication. Those who have read the foregoing 
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to carry on business, so that everything 
moves on easily, freely, and generally 
successfully. 

You have a full development of Ac- 
quisitiveness, which appears to have been 
sharpened by activity and exercise, as if 
you had been obliged to make your own 
fortune ; or had been early thrown into a 
large and complicated business which 
had a thousand opportunities for leakage 
and waste, and you were therefore 
obliged to keep a bright lookout in every 
direction. You are regarded among busi- 
ness men as keen for a trade, but upright 
to the last degree. 

You are also known in community— 
perhaps chiefly by another class of per- 
sons, by the poor, and those who are in 
straitened circumstances—for your gen- 
erosity. While engaged in business you 
look out for your own interest ; you give 
thirty-six inches for a yard, a hundred 
cents for a dollar, and show your liber- 
ality and generosity elsewhere. 

You have strong religious sentiments 
—are of the old Puritanic stamp in this 
particular. You are rigid in your ideas 





biographical sketch, and carefully noted the 
characteristics of the man evinced in the history, 
will read the phrenological description with in- 
terest. } 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a physical organization indicating 
great activity joined with wiry toughness. You 
ean be on your feet longer, and accomplish more 
business, than most men of your appearance; in- 
deed, there is hardly one in a thousand that can 
continue to act, and think, and work three hundred 
and thirteen days in a year for a score of years, 
and always be in working condition as you can do. 
You have hardly vitality enough to give you 
robustness and great power for a single day’s 
work, still you have such harmony of organization 
and such efficiency and activity, that you are al- 
ways in working condition and are able to accom- 
plish a full day’s work every day. ~ 

You have inherited the prominent features of 
character from both your father and mother. 
Your face is probably from your father, and also 
your pride, determination, and will; your com- 
plexion, eyes, sympathies, prudence, enterprise, 
and social affection are from your mother. 

In business you should be known for several 
prominent features of character. In the first 
place, you are remarkably clear-headed. You 
see all the facts, and relations, and reasons which 
arise from or grow out of a subject. You are an 
independent thinker, and a sharp critic. You 
also judge well of character, and your first impres 
sion of a stranger is right, and the one on which 
you rely. You remember your experiences well, 
and hence your mind is continually posted up. 

Another of your important business traits is 
punctuality. You never let a note lie over. 
People might set their clocks by the rigid prompt- 
ness and precision with which you keep your 
engagements. 

You have ingenuity ; power to combine means, 
and plan and arrange work, and to employ men 





of justice, and believe that honesty is the 
only true policy. 

You are exceedingly firm and positive, even to 
sternness; not only in your moral uprightness 
and religious principle, but in business. Your 
family government is strict and thorough, and you 
believe in a faithful administration of law, whoever 
may be the delinquent. 

You have large Veneration ; have strong tenden- 
cies to worship, and great respect for distinguished 
persons. Your large Benevolence, however, which 
makes you kind, generous, and philanthropic, is 
freely blended with your rigid justice, stability, 
and reverence, so as to soften the rigor of your 
religious and moral character. Your faith is not 
wanting respecting the dealings of Providence 
and that which relates to a future state; but you 
believe in progress, in new truth, and in advance- 
ment; hence you are enterprising, not only in 
business but in moral and religious ideas; you 
keep pace with the improvements of the day, and 
will never descend to a frigid, fixed, conservative 
state. You look on the sunny side of life, and 
therefore expect success. Your hope being large, 
promises a full reward for all your efforts, hence 
you will be likely to plant trees and make yourself 
otherwise useful after you have passed the age of 
sixty. You have a high degree of respect for 
merit, talent, and distinction. You would walk 
five hours on a dark, muddy night, just to take 
the hand of Florence Nightingale or any other 
beneficent, heroic, and self-sacrificing person. 

You are a man of dignity. You rely upon 
your own power of character and value yourself 
and your judgment, and though you hear the 
statements of others, you are not ratisfied to give 
an opinion until you have reviewed the whole case. 
People trust to your word and to your judgment. 
You are often referred to by your neighbors to 
settle their disputes, and you would decide against 
a brother in a controversy just as soon as you 
would against an ordinary neighbor. 

You are watchful, guarded, and prudent in 





action; yet frank, open, and direct in speech. 
You enjoy amusement and wit; are merry and 
hilarious when the cares of the day are over, and 
you can retire with your friends or go to the 
bosom of your family. You have great parental 
affection. There are very few mothers even who 
love children as well as youdo. You can rock the 
cradle and make yourself happy with an infant, 
and you have only to reach forth your hand to 
anybody’s child, or anybody’s dog, and they come 
to you with an intuitive knowledge that you are 
fond of them; and it would.be in keeping with 
your characterte have much to do with the sub- 
ject of education—with the development of the 
rising generation—to have the superintendence of 
a Sabbath school, or to teach a class; and if you 
are a religious man you are one of the workers in 
the church, not only an officer, but a financier and 
manager—one of the trustees to build, or repair, 
or take the charge of the church property. 

You have a large brain, and you are on the 
whole very finely organized. We rarely find a 
man of such elasticity, such cléarness, vigor, and 
tireless activity and energy as you possess. You 
doubtless have faults of education and faults aris- 
ing from unfavorable circumstances or habits. 
You are at times impatient and irascible, some- 
times, perhaps, too positive and dictatorial; but in 
the main, if your faculties have opportunity for 
normal action, this description of you is not too 
flattering. 

You would have made an excellent teacher, a 
successful manufacturer, merchant, superintend 
ent, political economist, financier, an excellent 
accountant, or a good public speaker. 


MIRTH, WIT, AND PATHOS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 











“ God made both tears and laughter, and both for kind 
purposes; for as laughter enables mirth and surprise to 
breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent itself 
patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from becoming despair 
and mad ; and laughter is one of the very privileges 
of reason, being confined to the human species.”— Lzien 
Hunt. 

To the man who is acquainted with the writings 
of Hood and Lamb, the phenomena of witty pathos 
and pathetic wit are perfectly familiar. The 
** Charcoal Sketches” of the late Joseph C. Neal, 
and the Editor’s Table of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine also furnish many, very many ex- 
amples of the same, and by a careful survey of 
the literature of the language, we will discover 
that our finest wits possess most perfectly the 
power of awakening and responding to the pathet- 
ic, the sorrowful, and the sad. Why is this? I 
propose to answer the question. 

A few months since I repeated the following 
poem, the production of a dear friend of mine, to 
an artist of my acquaintance possessed of more 
than ordinary acumen, and his criticism confirmed 
my half-formed theory of wit and pathos It was 
entitled “‘ A Sad Human Reality,” and ran thus: 

She went in life’s morning, 

Unheeding or scorning 

Her mother’s mild warning! 
How fair was her brow! 

I saw her at noon— 


But the gathering gloom 
Of her sin and her doom 
Had darkened it now! 






































I saw her at evening— 
Just life left for breathing; 
The last sighs were heaving 
The poor wreck ashore! 
* * * * * 
She went in the morning! 
How sad that life’s ocean 
Keeps constant commotion 
O’er beings whose portion 
Is peace nevermore! 


“That is fine!” said the artist; ‘‘ the man who 
wrote that has a great head, a great heart, and is 





JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
a great wit!” “Why do you think so?” I asked. 
‘* Because that poem bears the impress of power. 
It is, moreover, touchingly pathetic, reminding one 
of Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” and no man was ever 
capable of long-continued or sustained pathos who 
was not, like Hood, a great wit.” “Why,” I 
asked, “‘are the two always found combined ?” 
He could not answer satisfactorily, nor could I at 
the time; but the fact that I had asked a question 
which I could not answer was sufficient induce- 
ment to study and investigation, and I accordingly 
began my study and investigation where I should 


—at the fountain-head of the poem, the head of - 


its author. The following is the result of a phre- 
nological examination as far as the same bears 
upon the subject in question : 
Size of Brain......... 7 Reflectives...... 7 
Organic Power....6 tc 7 Mirthfulness....7 
Domestic Faculties.6 to7 Benevolence 6 to7 
Perceptives 4 to 5. 
Here we have the elements of power, of sym- 





pathy and affection, and of wit. The power is 
manifest in the size and organic power of the 
brain; the sympathy and affection in very large 
benevolence and domestic faculties, and the wit in 
the very large reflectives and mirthfulness. The 
quality of the wit is furthermore greatly influenced 
by the comparatively small perceptives. 

This man, in the company of a few select friends, 
is the most subtle wit I ever met. The time spent 
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in his company is counted by jokes and witty 
sallies just as we count the minutes of the hour, 
full sixty between each stroke of the clock. And 
if you and he be bowed down by a heavy grief, he 
will gild the tear of sorrow with the comfort of a 
smile, and you will wonder at the consolation 
which iniwells your grief. 

Here is the basis of a theory, but let us look 
further. 

Before you is a likeness of Joseph C. Neal, the 
‘Dickens of America” A table of his faculties 





necessary for wit and pathos would stand as 
follows : 

Domestic Faculties.6 to7 Benevolence.6 to7 
Perceptives ....... 5to6 Reflectives...... 7 
Mirthfulness 7. 

We have here the identical combination which 
furnishes us with the sympathy and affection noted 
in the character above, the same combination of 
reflectives and mirthfulness which gives us wit, 
together with the additional characteristics fur- 
nished by larger perceptives. 

It is doubtful whether America has ever pro- 
duced a man so perfect in his wit and pathos as 
Joseph C. Neal. His ideality and self-esteem kept 
his pen from dipping into low buffoonery, while 
his exquisitely feminine temperament gave a 





purity, a subtlety, a femininity to his writings 
which made them acceptable to all capable of a 


‘ sunny smile and a gentle tear. 


And here is Dickens. All know him. A table 
of his faculties constructed as above stands thus: 


Domestic Faculties.6 to7 Secretiveness 5 to6 
Perceptives ....... 6to7 Mirthfulness6 to7 








Here is the same combination: the same sym- 
pathy and affection, the same exquisite, delicate, 
humanizing wit, as comprehensive and as power- 
ful as a great head and a great heart could mak- 
it. His writings are more powerful for good than 
ten thousand sermons Reader, if you have never 
read Dickens, begin this day, if possible, to know 
how much pleasure there is in a sunny smile, and 
how much comfort and manliness there is in a 
gentle tear. 

And here is Laurence Sterne—quaint, queer, 
wayward, witty Sterne—now exciting a sunny 
smile which quickly broadens into a contagious 





suac® HAWK. 

laugh, now disgusting you with a looseness 
which borders upon, if it does not actually de- 
generate into, positive vulgarity; and then, on the 
very page which tempted you to hurl the book 
against the wall, you find something so human, so 
tender, so full of feeling, of affection, and of love, 
that you cling to the book and drop the half-sup- 
pressed tears upon the page which awoke your 
mirth, your disgust, and your tenderness of heart. 

His combination is as follows : 

Domestic Faculties....6 Benevolence.6 to7 

Perceptives........... 5 Reflectives . .6 to7 

Mirthfulness ..... 6to7 Secretiveness 6to7 

Here are the same qualities of head and heart 
which we have found heretofore, under the domi- 
nance, in a great measure, of very large secretive- 





JOHN. 


ness and uncontrolled by continuity or‘a dignified 
self-esteem. 

I have in the same manner analyzed the de- 
velopments of Lamb, Hood, Sydney Smith, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and have found ‘the same 
general deductions to apply. 

Edgar, in contrast with John, has a head and 
general organization of the Joseph C. Neal order, 
is remarkably sensitive, sympathetic, bright, witty, 


























imaginative, thoughtful, studious, and amicable 
in disposition. 

In the Indian chief and warrior, Black Hawk, 
we have a form of head and traits of character 
almost the reverse of those belonging to the three 
foregoing. His organs would stand as follows : 


Domestic Faculties..56 Benevolence....... 3 
Perceptives ........ 7 Reflectives........ 8 
Mirthfulness........ 8 Destructiveness....7 


He was a cruel, unsympathetic, and sedate 
savage. A smile was a stranger to his features, 
and pathos formed no part of his emotional life. 

In harmony with the character of Black Hawk 
is that of John—taken from life—and the reader 
will recognize a shape of head and expression of 
face similar to those of Black Hawk. He is rough, 
stubborn, sour, severe, morose, cold-hearted, and 
unfriendly. 

And now for the question, Why are wit and 
pathos so generally found combined ? 

To answer let us, in a measure, analyze the two. 

To attempt to define wit is to attempt an im- 
possibility. Abler heads than mine have at- 
tempted and failed. As good as any is that of 
Webster—* the association of ideas in a manner 
natural but unusual an@ striking, so as to produce 
surprise joined with pleasure: the faculty of 
associating ideas in a new and unexpected 
manner.” 

From this we see that wit is the result of the 
activity of several primitive faculties producing a 
simultaneous result. The greater the number of 
the faculties engaged in its elimination, the more 
subtle and striking is the wit; the greater the 
number of faculties required for its compre- 
hension, and the more intense and lasting is the 
gratification it excites. Furthermore, wit is 
excited by, and expends its energies upon, that 
which is essentially false, incongruous, improper, 
unseasonable, or unseemly. That which is the 
opposite of all these is seldom the occasion or the 
object of wit. 

Pathos is “that in language which awakens 
tender emotions.” Language is the vehicle by 
which the tender emotions of the speaker or writer 
awaken similar emotions in the hearer or reader. 
Incidents which excite our pity, sorrow, or grief 
are pathetic. Now, that which excites our pity, 
sorrow, or grief is in its nature abnormal, arises 
from an infraction of a norm or /aw, and is thus 
an evidence of a want of harmony, of incongruity 
between the actor and the norma or /aws which 
should govern his action. 

Now the great essential of wit is the activity of 
large or intense mirthfulness. This faculty has 
for its object the perception of the false, the in- 
congruous, the improper, the unseasonable, the 
unseemly, the abnormal, and the discordant. 
Its activity is so influenced by that of comparison 
and causality, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
analyze it by and of itself. We must have re- 
course to experiment and experience. Let us 
examine the works of those wanting this organ in 
a great degree, and we are pained by the absence 
of broad, enlarged, and well-sustained deductions. 
The resuit of their thought may be great, but it 
lacks harmonious development; it may be en- 
larged, but lacks sustained liberality ; it may be 
comprehensive, but lacks unity of design and 
execution; it may be large and wide and deep, 
yet is not altogether well sustained ; it is like the 
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bed and the coverlid of the prophet—* the bed is 
so short that a man can not stretch himself out on 
it, and the cevering so narrow that a man can not 
wrap himself up in it,” 

When an incident occurs which is absurd, that 
is, which violates the unities and proprieties of 
life, the organ in question seizes upon the same, 
magnifies it, intensifies the deductions to which it 
gives rise, and awakens every faculty to laaghter 
and wit. When an incident occurs which excites 
our pity, grief, or sorrow, which painfully affects 
the tender faculties of the mind, this organ is as 
active as in the former case. It perceives the 
want of harmony, the incongruity, the abnormal- 
ity indwelling the event, its antecedents, and its 
consequents, and while the other wounded facul- 
ties are grieving over the event, mirthfulness not 
unfrequently finds the comfort of a smile where- 
with to gild the tears of grief. 

Now I would not be understood as saying, that 
those wanting in mirthfulness want also the ability 
to respond to or comprehend the truly pathetic. 
This is not the case, since other faculties than this 
are requisite for its excitement or comprehension. 
But I do say they can not excite it as well, as 
completely, as perfectly as those more gifted, 
since their minds, like their foreheads, lack that 
breadth and comprehensiveness which belongs to 
the complete and perfect man. They have one 
faculty less wherewith ‘‘to point a moral and 
adorn a tale ;” there is one color upon the pallet 
of the human heart which they know not how to 
use. 

An organ ranking with causality, comparison, 
and ideality can not be wanting without entail- 
ing imperfection upon the most powerful mind. 
The subject is by no means exhausted, and will 
command our attention at some future time. 








Niscellaneous. 





A GOOD LESSON WITTILY TAUGHT. 


A NEW PROFESSION. 


We hope our readers will not be startled when 
we say that there is needed a new profession. 
We shall not stop to argue that doctors, lawyers, 
and preachers do their duty. We have little or 
nothing to say in complaint of them. We recog- 
nize their necessity, and do not see how society 
could well get on without them. We duly appre- 
ciate their learning, and have the highest regard 
for their ability and influence. 

But in the doubts and perplexities of life, in 
its various phases and constantly changing con- 
ditions, most feel often, and all feel at all times, 
the want of truthful and candid advice relative to 
matters out of the range of either medical, spirit- 
ual, or legal advisers. Thousands every day have 
occasion to ask themselves, ‘“‘ What ought I to do? 
How am I to meet this difficulty? How shall I 
escape from the troubles that surround me? How 
shall I act to escape publ’: censure and the sacri- 
fice of principle ?” and ot: er similar questions. 

Could there be established a profession com- 
posed of men who should engage to make it their 
sole business to give frank and honest advice to 
those who should apply for it, it seems probable 
that such a profession would be sustained, and 
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that it would contribute largely to the welfare of 
society. 

The members of this new profession might 
assume the designation of Truthiellers. They 
might guarantee to applicants an honest opinion 
upon any subject, when it was fully and fairly 
presented. They might make it known that they 
would charge at the rate of ten dollars an hour 
for time spent in listening to statements of clients, 
and in preparing their deliberate opinions as 
founded upon those statements. They would open 
convenient offices, where men and women, in doubt 
as to what they ought to do, might consult those 
whose professional duty it was to tell the “ truth 
and the whole truth” relative to the matter 
which had caused them perplexity, regardless of 
the wounds they might give to the vanity of 
applicants, and with the plainness and simplicity 
which, in friends, would seem blunt and discour- 
teous. Those who distrusted their own judgment, 
and those who are involved in unusual difficulties, 
would find in the members of this new profession 
an infallible resource. They could not safely 
apply to friends for the advice they want, because 
they know that a fear of giving offense would 
prevent them from telling the truth. Neither 
could they be assured that their friends would 
give a full and careful hearing to all the matters 
involved; nor that an equal friendship for other 
parties interested in the verdict might not warp 
their judgment ; but in their veracity and abso- 
lute candor in advice, rendered after systematic 
investigation, and without unnecessary delay. 

To illustrate more fully the advantages of this 
new profession, let us imagine it already initiated 
and a firm already established, who offer advice 
for stated fees on every matter of business, taste, 
or affection. We will suppose that Messrs. Keen, 
Short & Blunt, three middle-aged gentlemen, of 
varied experience, have opened an office on Canal 
Street, offering to hear statements and to render 
advice to all parties applying to them in good 
faith. They have their rooms of audience and 
examination, their clerks to record facts as de- 
tailed, and examiners to inquire elsewhere to 
ascertain the veracity of statements, reserving to 
the members of the firm the duty of rendering 
written and formal opinions upon the cases pre- 
sented. 

Early in the morning enters Mrs. Heartsease, a 
young widow of twenty-three, whose husband has 
been dead two years, and who has recently re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from Mr, Flourish 
McHumbug. She opens her heart to her business 
confidants, tells how she admires Mr. McHumbug, 
how scanty the funds are that were left her by 
her late dear Heartsease, what a nice and amiable 
man her new suitor is, how fond her little curly- 
headed daughter is of him, and how happy she 
expects they will all be when Mr. McHumbug 
comes to live with them. Keen, Short & Blunt 
listen for an hour or two to her story, and learn 
more about McHumbug’s character and purposes 
than the sweet could learn in forty years, tell her 
that they will take the matter under advisement, 
and send her away. The next day they send her 
their bill : 


Mrs. Virginia Heartsease, 
To Keen, Short & Blunt, Dr. : 
Two hours’ conversation........ $20 


One and a half ditto, consultation 15-—-$35 
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The boy who presents the bill gives Mrs. H. a 
note in legal envelope, which she opens, and reads 
as follows : 

“Dear Mapam: We have come to the con- 
clusion that you are deceived. We are satisfied 
that McHumbug is a knave, and entertains no 
regard for anything but your money. We are 
professionally constrained to say that you are a 
very silly young woman to have anything to do 
with him. Yours truly, 


“ Keen, Snort & Buiunt, 
“ Confidential Counselors.” 

At noon enters a young man with a roll of 
manuscript. He timidly salutes Mr. Blunt, and 
tells him he was about to send his manuscript to 
an editor for publication, but had concluded to 
consult their firm before venturing to do so. He 
hands his production to Mr. Blunt, who reads 
very attentively for an hour, consulting his library 
very frequently. At last he looks up over his 
spectacles and asks : “‘ Have you ten dollars about 
you?” and having received his fee, he proceeds : 
“ Young man, you came here to be told the truth. 
You have shown me a parcel of stuff which you 
say you Jjntend to publish. It is my candid 
opinion that you had better put it in the fire. 
Your command of language is none of the best ; 
your choice of topics is injudicious ; your classi- 
cal allusions are ill-timed ; your style is strained ; 
your efforts at humor are mere shams; and you 
have not learned to confine your effusions within 
anything like reasonable compass. Remember, 
sir, I mean no offense; but you have paid me for 
telling you the truth, and I hope you will value 
and act upon it accordingly.” The young aspirant 
departs without his ten dollars, but a wiser if a 
sadder man. 

Next comes a man who thinks he has a good 
law-hitch on his neighbor, and desires to consult 
Keen, Short & Blunt as to the propriety of com- 
mencing legal proceedings. He explains the case, 
and shows him how he hopes to win. They listen 
patiently, but admonish him, from time to time, 
to speak the truth if he wants a truthful opinion. 
He concludes his application, pays twenty dollars, 
and receives from Blunt the following opinion : 

“Dear Sir: We have carefully considered 
your case. Your design is to swindle your neigh- 
bor. We think a smart lawyer would enable you 
to succeed, ta % will be foolish in prosecuting 
the attempt. Go home, invite your neighbor to 
dinner, give up the paper you hold against him, 
and never again think of robbing him of what is 
justly his, because you have an apparent legal 
right on your side. Hoping for further patronage 
from you, we remain 

* Your obedient servant, 
* Keen, Suoat & Biunr.” 

An hour afterward, an application is made by 
young Highfalutin Sonorous, a politician in em- 
bryo, who desires to take advice on the propriety 
of his accepting an office that has been tendered 
to him by his party. He goes over the matter 
with as much truthfulness as repeated hints from 
the counselors can command, and is dismissed to 
the parlor while the members of the firm consult. 
In a few minutes a servant asks Mr. Sonorous for 
twenty dollars, which being paid, he presents the 
following note: 

“Dear Sir: You have been educated for busi- 
ness at some expense. Your father evidently 
designed you for a practical business man. You 
have talent, though it has been somewhat dissi- 
pated. But we are compelled, in obedience to our 
professional duty, to say that vou will ruin your- 
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self if you embark in politics. You are unable, 
in all essential respects, to fill the proposed ré/e. 
You would undoubtedly fail. Stick to your law- 
books, Mr. Sonorous, and let | gonna go to grass. 
Mind your own business, and you will soon be 
rich ; begin to serve the political public, and you 
will soon become worthless. Yours sincerely, 
* Keen, Sort & Biunt.” 


We can fancy hundreds of other cases, in which 
the members of the new profession of Truthtellers 
would be consulted. All of that large class who 
are justly distrustful of their own judgment 
would be glad to refer delicate and dubious mat- 
ters to men whose business it should be to speak 
disagreeable truths for a proper reward. No 
doubt the new profession would suffer from the 
unprofessional falsity and flattery of the un- 
worthy; but consistent and uniform candor and 
absolute veracity would secure to the deserving 
the great bulk of the consultation business. In 
an age when so many men are paid for chicanery 
and deception, it would be refreshing to see a 
class established whose emolument depended upon 
their candor and veracity. We must say, how- 
ever, that we have very little present hope of the 
establishment of the profession of Truthtellers on 
the plan proposed.— Louisiana Courier. 





SUNNY GIRLHOOD. 


Txuere is an intimate relation between sym- 
pathy and wit; and the term, “ Laugh till I cry,” 
has a foundation in nature. ‘he following pretty 
description of a funny, frolicksome, frank, witty, 
and cunning, good-hearted girl will be read with 
interest by all who love to study mind and char- 
acter. The last two lines plainly show the rela- 
tion between wit and pathos : 

FANNY. 
BY ROBERT STORY. 
We often laughed at Fanny, 
But we loved her while we laughed, 
She was so odd a mixture 
Of simplicity and craft. 
Whate’er she thought she uttered, 
And her words—she “ reckon’d nou’t” 
Of the fine flash talk of London : 
Here was Yorkshire out and out ! 
While her little schemes of cunning, 
Which she thought so vailed, were still 
As obvious as the channel 
Of the purest mountain rill. 
Thus her heart being good and gentle, 
And transparent all her craft, 
We often laughed at Fanny ; 
But we loved her while we laughed ! 
A shert life was my Fanny’s, 
And slight the warning given ! 
But her sins were those of chilhood, 
And her spirit is in heaven. 
All through her words, when dying, 
Ran a vein of solemn thought ; 
And we felt how wise was Fanny— 
We had laughed more than we ought. 
Yet even in those moments 
Came out a phrase—a word— 
That reminded us of periods 
When the same with mirth was heard. 
And we oft recall her sayings, 
Her playfulness and craft ; 
And now—’tis odd—we weep the most 
At what the most we laughed. 





THE COMPLETE MAN. 


Wiiuiam H. Burteien, Esq., of Albany (says 
the Ellenville Journa?), has delivered his lecture 
on The Complete Man before Lyceums and Lit- 
erary Associations in other places, and we were 
prepared, by the many complimentary notices it 
has received from the press, to expect a rare liter- 
ary entertainment; it is hardly doing justice to 
the lecture to say we were not disappointed. 

** Where,” asks the lecturer, ‘“‘ may the perfect 
man be found?’ We have glorious fragments of 
the perfect man, scattered along down through 
the ages, in some of the noblest specimens of our 
race. Strength was represented in Samson and 
Hercules ; Faith in Abraham ; Wisdom in Solomon, 
and so other single qualifications have been largely 
exemplified in the character of distinguished in- 
dividuals. But time has yet to furnish us an ex- 
ample of complete integral manhood. 

We find the animals in our menageries complete 
and perfect in their kind, unless they have been 
too long under our superior training; the horse 
superbly exhibits his qualifications of strength, 
speed, and docility, justifying the grand descrip- 
tion communicated to the man of Uz: “‘ Hast thou 
given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder ?”’ etc.; the elephants and lions 
exhibited are in general complete specimens of 
their kind. Why is not the same completeness 
found in individual specimens of the human race ? 

The ‘“‘ complete man’”’ is essentially an ideal crea- 
ture, an embodiment of the triune principles of 
Wisdom, Power, and Love, so unequally and in- 
adequately realized in our disintegrated human- 
ity. In him are these principles developed in 
their largest and purest sense; his wisdom puts 
him in communion with the noblest, best existent 
things, and by that communion is he exalted; it 
lights his way to the goal of noblest purposes, which 
proceed themselves from his large, loving nature. 
His love is more and higher than the mere love of 
‘* ladie faire ;” it embraces all the race in its scope, 
endearing to itself the inanimate things of Nature 
by its warm, ethereal sympathies. It takes in the 
love of God, of God the Father, and the benefac- 
tor : “no arbitrary, capricious tyrant, throned in 
the ultimate heavens, and grinding mankind on 
the wheel of inexorable fate.” To him God is an 
object of love, whether revealed in the sublimer 
aspect of things; in the night, with its million 
high-hung lamps, like golden censers swung by 
some giant angel before the supernal throne; in 
the hushed noonday; in the gorgeous sunlight ; 
and the multitudinous things of the living world, 
or in human nature struggling up through its 
imperfect fragmentary developments to a nearer 
approximation to the 

“ First Good, first Perfect, and first Fair.” 

His power flows from a combination of the other 
principles, manifesting itself in true chivalry ; not 
that conventional chivalry that consecrates the 
murderous hand of the duelist, that exalts brute 
over moral courage ; that steals upon its unarmed 
victim in the Senate hall and lays him low with 
the bludgeon of Cain; but a chivalry all kindness, 
and tenderness, and honor, and yet tervible to 
avenge and swift to redvess the wrongs of outraged 
humanity—a chivalry that faces the ills of life 
unblenchingly, and faces the last dread enemy 
with calm composure. 
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But man must be a magnificent animal before he 
becomes the perfect man. Therefore physical 
training must not be neglected. It is not impos- 
sible that a mind of great power and capacity may 
be enshrined in a feeble body. But the mind 
needs a sound, healthful physical organism to put 
forth its full measure of fervor and energy. The 
great characters of ancient and modern times had 
hardy, robust bodies. He would have his heroes 
vigorous, athletic, as well as accomplished scholars. 


ENGRAVING ON METAL, WOOD, 
AND STONE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY OF BNGRAVING. 

Next to the simple yet admirable invention of 
printing with movable types, we may rank in im- 
portance the various modes by which copies of 
drawings and paintings are multiplied. It would 
be difficult to assign any particular date to the or- 
igin of the latter. The ancients, it is well known, 
engraved gems and seals with much skill, and the 
royal signets were often executed with the great- 
est accuracy and finish. The decorations of arti- 
cles of household furniture or the ornaments of 
warlike weapons, in primeval times, also proved 
the existence of the graphic art, although it was 
frequently more nearly allied to sculpture. The 
most ancient specimens of engraving on metal 
are probably those of the Egyptians, found prin- 
cipally in the sarcophagi. A relic in the British 
Museum, of high antiquity, representing the God- 
dess Isis standing on two cfocodiles, carved in 
alto-relievo, shows upon the back of the latter, and 
in other parts of the metal, distinct marks of the 
graver made in the most careful manner. Other 
specimens found in different countries prove con- 
clusively that the incision of metal with hardened 
tools was successfully practiced at a very early 
date. Even in the book of Genesis, Bezaleel and 
Aholiab are mentioned as being “filled with wis- 
dom of heart to work all manner of work with the 
graver, as well as devise cunning works,” etc. 

The art of die-sinking, for stamping coins, was 
also in use at an early period, though much later 
than the engraving of seals. The Greeks wene 
noted for the high relief and beautiful finish of 
their money, although, it is said, that to this re- 
mark the coins of Athens form a singular exception. 

A new application of engravings was introduced 
into England soon after the Conquest. This was 
the engraving of brass plates for tombstones. 
They were made in a coarse manner, by lines cut 
deeply into the metal, and being then fastened to 
the stones, formed part of the pavement of the 
church. The frequent abrasion from the feet of 
those who passed over them must have often ren- 
dered the names illegible, and reminded the classic 
scholar of the celebrated lines of Horace : 

“ Exegi monumentum aere perennius,” etc.* 

Engraving for the purposes of printing is be- 
lieved to have first existed in China, and as the 
Chinese were acquainted with the manufacture of 
paper in the year 95 8. c., it is highly probable 
that the art of printing was practiced by them at 
that time. Some suppose that it was transport- 





* | have raised a monument more durable than brass. 





ed to or reproduced in Germany as early as 1285. 
The latter country claims the honor of the inven- 
tion of printing in black letter, as it is termed, 
but this may be considered as identical with print- 
ing from any raised surface. The makers of play- 
ing cards, who cut the figures in blocks of wood, 
stamped them on paper and then colored them by 
hand, afterward prepared blocks for each separate 
color, thus facilitating the whole operation. As 
a mania for the adoration of images then raged 
among all classes of Romanists, these card-lim- 
ners, a8 they were called, prepared rude figures of 
various saints, and engravings of scriptural and 
other subjects with titles and appropriate sen- 
tences under each, cut in raised letters. This 
practice may thus be considered as the origin of 
prints and printed books. 

It was not, however, till about the year 1442, 
that Guttenburg, of Strasburg, in conjunction 
with Faust, a fellow-countryman, conceived the 
idea of cutting each letter separately and forming 
them in metal, an operation performed with pa- 
tient labor, by means of punches and matrices or 
molds. An edition of the Bible, the first book 
ever printed with movable types, was thus pro- 
duced about the year 1420, which for beauty of 
execution even now excites our admiration. 

In a decree of the magistracy of Venice, in 1441, 
for the encouragement of native artists, it was or- 
dained that no “ altar-piece, images, nor playing 
cards, nor any printed cloth or paper should be 
allowed to be brought into the city, under a 
heavy penalty.” From this we may infer that 
wood engraving was in use in that city at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. 

William Playdenwurff and Michael Wolgemuth 
are the first engravers on wood whose names are 
preserved. Their work, consisting mainly of 
plates in the Nuremburg Chronicle, published in 
14938, represent views of towns, figures, etc., cut 
with spirit, but deficient in accuracy of drawing. 
Among their cotemporaries and successors we 
shall notice only the most eminent. Martin 
Schoen, a German painter, engraver, and gold- 
smith, born in Franconia about 1520, is noted for 
the great number and comparative perfection of 
his engravings, issued between the years 1460 
and 1486. The claim of priority of the invention 
of this art has been contested by the Italians, who 
ascribe it to T»masa Finiguerra, a goldsmith and 
sculptor of Florence, in 1460; but as no well- 
authenticated print executed by bim has ever been 
produced, we may consider the Germans as en- 
titled to the credit. In the time of Finiguerra 
it was the practice to decorate the church and 
other plate with engravings in niel/o, which were 
lines cut into the metal and afterward filled up 
with a composition of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, 
and borax, poured in while hot, the superfluous 
metal being afterward removed by pumice-stone. 
To preserve copies of the design, it was customary 
before using the niello compound, to fill the lines 
with earth and then pour melted sulphur over the 
whole. The earth being washed off, an accurate 
cast or impression was obtained. Finiguerra, by 
using a mixture of soot and oil for the same pur- 
pose, and pressing damp paper upon it with a roll- 
er, obtained far better and more durable copies. 

Engraving on metal appears to have been prac- 
ticed first by the German goldsmiths. Among 
the earlier artists, the name of Albert Durer, born 





at Nuremburg in 1471, stands in bold relief. He 
attempted to reform the taste of his countrymen 
in regard to the style and finish of engraving, 
and his works show an excellence of execution that 
will compare favorably with many productions of 
the nineteenth century. Although, however well 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human figure, 
his outline of forms and the details of drapery 
frequently evince the formal Gothic taste preva- 
lent at the time. Durer is believed to have been 
the inventor of etching, as his works in that style 
are the earliest known. His character is thus 
briefly but beautifully portrayed by the poet 
Longfellow : 
“ Here, where art was still religion, with a simple, reverent 
heart, 
Lived and labored Albrecht Durer, the evangelist of art ; 
Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better 
Land. 
Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he 
lies ; 
Dead he is not—but departed—for the artist never dies.” 

The German school long continued to produce 
engravings both on copper and wood, principally 
illustrations of books, but we find on examination 
that the Italians attained to greater eminence. 
They generally drew correctly, and the number 
of pieces they executed, principally of a religious 
character, was truly astonishing. Marco Antonia, 
a painter born at Bologna in 1488, and cotempo- 
rary with Albert Durer, having probably learned 
the art from some goldsmith, at the early age of 
fifteen commenced his career. When in Venice, 
happening to meet with a set of wood-cuts of the 
great German artist, he copied them with such ac- 
curacy on copper, that they were often sold for 
the originals. Durer, becoming acquainted with 
this fact, came to Venice, and prosecuted Antonia 
before the Senate for piracy. Soon after, the 
merit of his drawings becoming more known, the 
painter Raphael noticed him in a friendly man- 
ner, and employed him to engrave from his de- 
signs, under his own eye. He executed a large 
number of copies of the works of that eminent 
master, all of them distinguished by great accu- 
racy of delineation and beauty of style. Many 
young artists of Italy and Germany frequented 
his school, but none of them excelled their instruct- 
or. The mode of engraving called stippling, 
practiced at an earlier date by Schoon and Durer, 
to express the softness of fine fur, was first adopt- 
ed by Agostino de Musis, one of the pupils of the 
former, to represent flesh. This style, though 
but little used formerly, has, within the last half 
century, become quite popular. 

Hitherto engraving had been confined to small 
plates, but a German artist, named Cort, having 
finished many copies from the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, afterward settled in Venice, and engrav- 
ed some of the finest pieces of Titian in a bold and 
masterly manner. His example was subsequently 
adopted with much success in the Low Countries. 

Most of the Italian painters cultivated the arts 
of engraving and etching, each in his own style. 
In the department of landscape, Claude Lorraine 
deserves a passing remark. He left twenty-eight 
landscapes, celebrated for the beauty and variety 
of the foliage, and the highly picturesque charac- 
ter of the ancient ruins, rivers, and sea views. 
Gaspari, Poussin, Both, Rousseau, Meyering, and 
others, frequently imitated the Italian models, al- 
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though there is an individuality of manner by 
which the works of each can be recognized. 

The first French engraver appears to have been 
Noel Garnier, who lived near the middle of the 
sixteenth century. His engravings were mostly 
confined to initial letters for books, etc. Claude 
Mellon, of the same country, at a later date intro- 
duced a new method of representing all the vari- 
ations of shadow by parallel lines without cross- 
ing, the darkest parts being made by widening 
the lines. The effect of this, in many of his pro- 
ductions, was soft and agreeable. One of his en- 
gravings is a print called the Holy Handkerchief, 
or Sudarium of St. Veronica, a copy of the face of 
the Saviour, believed, by the Romanists, to have 
been miraculously impressed upon a cloth handed 
to him before the Crucifixion, to wipe his brow. 
It is made by one spiral line running from the 
point of the nose to the extremity of the print, 
with the motto, “‘formatur unicus una,” and 
represents the Divine head crowned with thorns, 
on a piece of linen. This picture is remarkable 
for nothing but the singular dexterity in the use 
of the graver. 

During the reign of Louis XIV. the art of en- 
graving attained to great excellence in France. 
Among many distinguished artists, pérticular 
mention should be made of Gerard Audran, born 
at Lyons in 1640. He left, as a lasting monu- 
ment of his talents, very large plates of the bat- 
tles of Alexander the Great after Le Brun, and 
many copies of the paintings of N. Poussin and 
other Italian masters. We note also Nanteuil, 
an admirable engraver of portraits exclusively, 
and Le Clerc, an artist of uncommon versatility 
of talent, whose plates of almost every subject 
amounted te nearly 3,000. From the time of Louis 
XIV. to the present, the French artists have been 
celebrated for their great mechanical execution, 
but the subjects they selected have not been 
equal to those of the old masters. In following 
the antique too closely, they often failed in life 
and energy of action. 


Lucas Van Leyden, born in 1494, is regarded 
as the founder of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Though cotemporary with Durer, with whom he 
maintained a cordial friendship, his works are in- 
ferior to those of the famed art-reformer in firm- 
ness, harmony, and effect. After his death en- 
graving made but little progress. There were, 
however, at Brussels, and other places in Holland 
and Belgium, many whose productions display 
great talent, but they cultivate the art more for 
the emolument, than from any intrinsic love 
for it. 

The brilliancy of many of Reubens’ works stim- 
ulated the efforts of the engravers of that day, 
and furnished numerous models for imitation. 
We find many beautiful etchings of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, and in this connection may ob- 
serve, that notwithstanding the almost coarse 
character of many of the figures of Rembrandt, 
the Ecce Homo and the Descent from the Cross are 
fine specimens of the great talent he possessed of 
giving, with the least possible effort, a life-like ex- 
pression to the forms. So, too, in the landscapes, 


we can not study too often the beauty of the sen- 
timent he has infused into them. Every stroke 
shows the nature and the character of the subject. 
His etchings were usually made with aquafortis, 
and finished with the point and graver. The few 





etchings left by Vandyck are unsurpassed for 
correct drawing and tasteful execution. 

A new style of engraving called opus mallei, 
or hammer work, was introduced about this time. 
It was done upon copper, with a hammer and 
small punches, or chisels ; the depth of the shad- 
ing being in proportion to the force of the blows 
and the closeness of the dots. 

But few painters who have ever engraved or 
etched drawings of animals can compare with 
Paul Potter, whose groups of cattle show a pro- 
found anatomical knowledge and great scientific 
skill. His few etchings command high prices. 
Several of his cotemporaries drew similar subjects 
very correctly, surpassed only by Potter. 

Till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
England was mostly indebted to foreign artists 
for embellishments of typographical works. The 
earliest engravers confined their attention to maps 
and small portraits for books, 

John Payne, who died in 1648, is the first de- 
serving of notice. His works consisted principally 
of flowers, fruit, birds, animals, and landscapes, 
with a few portraits, which are by far the best. 
He executed a print of a ship called the Royal 
Sovereign, in two plates, which, when joined, were 
three feet long by two feet high. He was a man 
of great genius, who studied the art in France, 
and afterward devoted his talents to engraving 
portraits. His son William afterward copied 
them in mezzotinto, the invention of which style 
has been attributed to Prince Rupert, who saw, 
one morning, a soldier cleaning his rusty musket, 
and observing the appearance of a figure corroded 
in the barrel, conceived the idea that a drawing 
might be produced, by covering a piece of copper 
with such a grained ground, and straping away 
those parts which, in the impression, should be 
light. The Prince made and engraved several 
plates by this method ; the principal one represent- 
ing an executioner, with a sword in one*hand and 
a head in the other, bearing the date of 1658. 
Several succeeding artists scraped in mezzotinto, 
and among them mention is made of George White, 
who etched the outlines of his portraits before lay- 
ing the ground or roughened surface. Vertue, 
a successor of White, left at his death a ‘‘ History 
of Painting and Painters in England,” published 
in four quarto volumes, by Horace Walpole. 

Francis Vivares, a native of France, who learned 
the art in London, has been considered as the 
founder of the English school of landscape engrav- 
ing. His best works are copies of the pictures of 
Claude Lorraine, which approach nearer the char- 
acter of the originals than those of any other en- 
graver, particularly in the foliage and general 
effect of ligt and shade. Woollett, who lived near- 
ly at the s#me time with Vivares, was even supe- 
rior to him inetae beauty of his mechanical exe- 
cution. He engraved with great delicacy and ef- 
fect several large historical pictures—among others 
the “‘ Death of General Wolfe,” after West. Wool- 
lett and Vivares deserve great credit, from the 
fact that they at once raised the art in England 
from almost total neglect to great dignity and im- 
portance. After their time, the number of artists 
in its various departments was greatly increased. 
Sir Robert Strange, a native of the Orkney isles, 
in 1721, is noted for the delicacy and softness of 
his imitation of human flesh, in which, it is said, 
he has never been excelled. Many others distin- 


guished themselves in the art of engraving or 
etching, among whom we may allude to the names 
of Bartolozzi, Rooker, Heath, Byrne, Bromley, 
Raphael, Smith, etc. Hogarth might be added to 
the list, although his engravings have more of the 
character of pictures transferred at once to cop- 
per, without passing through any intermediate 
process. Line engraving was superseded for a 
leng time in England by mezzotinto, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to portraits in the broad English 
style of painting that originated with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Even at the present time, some excel- 
lent artiste prefer this method. 

Among English wood engravers we must not 
omit to mention the name of William Bewick, 
author of the “ British Birds,” in two volumes, 
published about fifty years ago. His drawings, 
although perhaps not equal to many more modern 
productions in the delicacy of the lines, are re- 


| markable for their truthfulness. The vignettes 





and tail-pieces, while they evince sometimes an 
unrefined taste, are wonderfully accurate, and 
impart much additional interest to the work. 
Since his time, more attention has been given to 
this department of the art, and, except for the 
most expensive publications, wood cuts have be- 
come more popular. In proof of this, reference 
may be made to the success of the ‘‘ London Illus- 
trated News,” the“ Art Journal,” and other works 
in England, and in our own country, we can point 
to the “ World of Art and Industry,” or the Re- 
port of the Crystal Palace, in 1853, and to not a 
few illustrated journals successfully conducted. 
Many beautiful engravings on wood are also to be 
found in juvenile books issued by religious and 
other societies, within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. Yet it must be confessed, that the art has 
not attained to that degree of excellence and 
public estimation of which it is capable in the 
handsof eminent artists. The comparative cheap- 
ness of common lithographic drawings, and the 
facility with which they are made, may be assign- 
ed as a reason why wood engraving has not been 
more generally adopted. For small editions of 
books, drawings on stone may perhaps be cheap- 
er, but when a large number of impressions is 
wanted, wood-cuts are to be preferred on account 
of their greater durability, and less wear in the 
operation of printing 

For the most highly finished copies of land- 
scapes, line engravings on steel have been used in 
England for some years. Few works of art equal 
the exquisite plates to be met with in Brocken- 
don’s, Turner’s, or Bartlett’s, Views of Europe, 
Asia, and America, while the burin of Finden and 
others has reproduced, in all their loveliness, the 
conceptions of female beauty in the minds of 
Byron, Scott, or Moore. So, too, nothing can ex- 
ceed the delicacy of the stippled or dotted engrav- 
ing, now employed to picture the softness of 
flesh or the delicate shading of flowers. Many 
very fine portraits have been finished in the line 
manner, which we find also employed for the ar- 
tistic bank notes now issued—while the art of mez- 
zotinto is devoted with great success to portraits, 
published singly as well as in biographieal mem- 
oirs, or to landscapes wherever strong contrasts of 
light and shadow are required. Lithography 
promises its friendly aid to the graphic art, for 
the representation of any subject that fancy may 
dictate, or the wants of the community require. 
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Gs Correspondents. 





F. H.—While attempting to speak, with a good 
understanding of my subject, and plenty of ideas, I am 
accustomed to catch at words, perhaps two or three before 
I get the right one. What is the best method of overcom- 
ing it, if it ean be overcome at all? Wishing to begin 
some course of discipline to cure it, I wish to begin rightly. 

Answer, Your language is evidently defective and needs 
culture. Practice in public speaking and in writing will 
serve to correct this error. You have, probably, an im- 
pulsive temperament, and can not be sufficiently deliberate 
and steady in mind to hold back the thought until the 
right word comes. Again, small Secretiveness and Oau- 
tiousness let the words flow atrandom. Your blood may 
go to your head too rapidly, producing a disturbance of 
memory and a confusion of ideas and words. 


Tue Curcutio, serc.—C. E. P. There are sev- 
eral modes of destroying the curculio or plum-weevil, 
either of which, if thoroughly and perseveringly applied, 
will prove effectual. 1. Shaking the tree and killing the 
beetles. When the insect makes its appearance, spread 
some sheets under the tree and strike the trunk pretty 
sharply several times with a wvoden mallet, The insect 
will fall, and should be immediately killed. Repeat this 
daily for a week, or so long as the insects continue to make 
their appearance. This is a rather tedious but very ef- 
fectual process. Hens and chickens, if allowed to go 
under the trees, will aid in the cure. 2. Syringing the 
trees, after the fall of the blossoms, with a mixture of white- 
wash and sulphur. Add about eighteen double handfuls 
of flour of sulphur to a barrel of tolerably thick whitewash, 
made of unslacked lime. Apply three times a week for 
four weeks, with a garden syringe. 38. Gathering and de- 
stroying the larvw. By gathering carefully all the fallen 
fruits and feeding it to swine, or otherwise destroying it, 
the weevils which would appear next year are cut off. 
These are not new modes, but they are the best with which 
we are acquainted. 


RAPALA AOA 
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perceives or recognizes the existence of things through the 
media of the external senses. The skin is the organ of 
feeling. When bodies are brought in contact with it, the 
brain, as the center of perception, recognizes its properties, 
whether hard, s»ft, round, rough, hot, cold, ete. And so 
of the other senses, the eye, ear, tongue, nose, etec.; all 
are feeling organs, properly speaking, through which the 
brain recognizes the properties, distance, and states of ex- 
ternal objects. To make the brain itself sensitive, would 
be to reverse the whole order of nature. It would be like 
placing the soldiers in the center of an army, and the 
—_ all over the field. 





~ Piterary Potices. 


Bercuer’s Lire Taoveuts, gathered from his 
his Extemporaneous Discourses by one of his Congre- 
gation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo, pp. 
800. Price $1, postage 15 cts. 

We have received from the publishers this unique vol- 
ume, made up of sparkling gems of thought and of senti- 
ment, which were called forth Saaaany by the inspir- 
ation of extemp di 3 and there is hardly a 
human condition of joy or correw, an aspiration or an 
achievement, which is not in this book polished and set in 
words at once brilliant and pathetic. Probably no volume 
of its size in the language contains so many beautiful and ap- 
propriate similes and metaphors, wedded at the same time 
to so much sound, sterling sense. Many of these para- 
graphs are not more than two or three lines in length, and 
seem to be germs of great subjects. If we mistake not, 
this work will be more widely quoted for mottoes or chap- 
ter-heads, and as brilliant gems to fill out pages or col- 
umns, than any book or ten books that have appeared in 
the last hundred years. 

Our numerous exchanges bring from every section of the 
country most cordial commendation, which seem to indi- 
cate that no parallels of latitude are to bound its perusal 
or limit its influence. We quote from the Presbyterian 

Wane published at Knoxville, Tenn. : 











To destroy the borer, Dr. Harris recommends placing a 
bit of camphor im the mouth of the hole and plugging it 
with soft wood. But, in this case, as in most others, pre- 
vention is better than cure. Place about the trunk of each 
tree, early in the spring, a small mound of ashes or lime. 
Where orchards are already infected, the beetles which 
deposit the eggs from which the borer is hatched, may be 
destroyed by thousands, by building small bonfires in 
various parts of the orchard during the evenings, early in 
June. 


E. F. B.—I1st. Seeing that the size of the base 
of the brain is essential in determining the power of any 
given organ, how is it youascertainitssize? 2d. Are there 
more organs than that of Amativeness located in the 
cerebellum ? 

Answer. ist, The base of the brain is measured mainly 
by its lateral expansion. There may be organs in the base 
of the brain away from the lateral surface, but they are 
probably devoted to offices intimately related to physical 
life and health. 2d. We suspect the cerebellum has other 
organs besides that related to the amative instinct. Motion, 
or an organ for the control of muscular action, has been 
supposed to be located in the cerebellum, and there may 
be others. 


W. A. T. 8.—Why is it, that, as age advances 
in persons the hair comes out, except on the organs of the 
animal and selfish propensities, and sometimes a tuft of 
hair is left growing on the organ of Human Nature? 

Answer, The upper portion or crown of the head, where 
the moral organs are located, is usually covered much of 
the time by a hat, bonnet, or other head-dress, and hence the 
skin is there weakened. Again, congestions of the brain, 
consequent on impure blood or distarbed circulation, affect 
disproportionately this portion of the brain; and lastly, 
the organs on the sides and base of the head are related 
to individual life, and hence more {atimately connected 
with the nutritive function. 


J. E. C.—If the brain is the center of feeling, 
why is it that no pain is felt by the subject when it is 
operated upon by surgical instruments? Please answer in 
the JouRNAL. 

Answer. The brain is not the center of feeling, in a strict 
sense. The brain does not feel anything. But the brain 





*s Lure Tnovents.—This is the title of a taste- 
fal volume sent by the publishers. It consists of brief ex- 
tracts, gathered from the extemporaneous discourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher, by one of his congregation. In this 
we have about one thousand “ thoughts that breathe”—as 
much at least as in any other book. Whatever prejudi 
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mercial and intellectual progress of the world. With fic- 
tion and polities it has but little to do, but abounds in 
portraits of distinguished persons, representations of towns, 
public buildings, natural scenery, varieties of animals, etc., 
etc., and is spirited and readable. Persons desiring further 
information are referred to the publishers, or our book- 
sellers.— Patriot, Fulton, N. Y. 








PHusiness Hotices. 





Txuis Numser commences the 28th Volume of 
the AwericaN PurENoLoGicaL JouRNAL. 

SusscrRIPTIONs WILL comMmeEeNCcE with the 
month in which the order is received. 

Srx MONTHS’ sUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received at 
the yearly rates. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs 
that old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a 
volume to friends at a distance. 

Civuss to commence with the new volume should 
be sent in at once. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its familiar 
teachings. 

Haviye BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS Will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the lines. 

Susscriptions for either of our publications — 
the PuHreNnoLocGicaL Journa., the Water-CcrE JovRNAL, 
or Lirsz ILLUsTRaTeD —may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 

SPANISH QUARTERS AND ENGLISH SHILLINGS 
are received for 20 cents only. 





there may be against the Rev. Mr. Beecher, his thoughts, 
in the main, are great and good thoughts, and are express- 
ed in the most beautiful and striking imagery. And in 
this respect the book is certainly without a parallel in the 
English language. A copious and well-arranged index 
directs the reader with great facility to the subject and 
page of each thought. 


Lie I.iustratep.—A Fust-class Pictorial 
Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, Improvement, 
and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit of Hope, 
Manliness, Self-Reliance, and Activity ; to illustrate life in 
all its phases. It is an elegant quarto of eight pages—a 
perfect model of excellence in size, shape, and sentiment, 
and is, altogether, one of the most sound and sensible of 
live papers. Published at $2 a year, $1 for half a year, 
and to Clubs of Four, three months for One Dollar, by 

Fow er anp WE LLs, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue American Purenoiocicat JourNAL is 
not only the oldest and ablest phrenological journal in 
this country, but has done more to extend, develop, and 
popularize the science of Phrenology, than any other pub- 
lication in the world. To the phrenological student it is 
indispensable, and to the general reader it presents very 
many things of interest, particularly its portraits and de- 
scriptions of the characteristics of distinguished men. 
Phrenology has certainly won for itself two testimonials of 
great value. The method of dissecting the brain, which 
its theory suggested, is adopted by anatomists, and its 
classification and nomenclature of the mental faculties has 
passed into general use. What the Pareno.ocicat Jour- 
wAL has done for Phrenology, the Warer-Ourz JovrnaL 
has for Water-Cure in this country. The popularity of the 
system is due in a very great degree to the energy and 
ability displayed in this journal. It has also done very 
much to disseminate a knowledge of Phrenology and Hy- 
giene. Lire Itivsrearep designs to be a wide-awake, 
progressive, amply illustrated view of the physical, com- 











Announcements. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
FRUIT CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 
. 
HAND-BOOK OF FRUIT OULTURE: 
Being a Guide to the 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


With Condensed eo amg of many of the best and 
most Popular Varieties in the United States. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Containing a varie'y of Useful Memoranda on the Subject, 
Valuable Household Recipes, ete. 


BY THOMAS GREGG. 
Price, post-paid, 30°. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 





THE FARM. 

This, the second of the series of Rurat Hanp-Booxs, 
will be ready for delivery July 15th. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying it will be the most valuable work for the 
price ever offered to the agricultural community. It will 
contain Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
ete. 


Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 
“Domestic Anima1s” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “Tue House” the Ist of October. These 
three works and “ Taz Garpry,” already published, will 
be furnished to subscribers for $1 in paper, or $1 75 cloth. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 

Tznms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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Youne Man! Have you A DE- 


sire to develop your powers, and qualify yourself for wse/ul- 
ness and success in life? You can obtain valuable a: sist- 
ance from reading Dr. James C. Jackson’s Levers to his 
Son, now being published in the “ Lerrer Box,” a Monthly 
Journal, pablished by Simmons and Mekeel, at Scott, Cort- 
land County, N. Y., at $1 per year. It will be sent six 
months, on triul, to new readers, commencing with the 
March ber, for si@ postage stamps, about one-third of 
the regular price. 2 


Frrest Prize Gotp AND SILvErR 


MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS—Ten ¢if- 
ferent Styles, from $60 to $400, Recommended to 
superior to all others by TasLBerc, W. Mason, Dr. LowEii 
Mason, ete. Awarded the First Prise at every Futr at 
which exhibited. 

Tae CeLepraTepD OrcaN Harmonivums, patented and 
made only by the subscribers, with eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and independent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400. 

Harmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of ke:s in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeons, with twos ts of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of keys, in rosewood case, price $200. 

ae with one and two sets of reeds, price $60 to 


0. 
Elegant i'lustrat d pamphlets (32 pp. 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 











Tue Paryter, GILDER, AND 
VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Oontaining Rules and 
R: gulations for everything rela'ing to the arts of Painting, 
Gilding, Varnishing, and Glass-staining; »umerous useful 
and valuabte Receipts; Tests for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Colors, ete ; and a Stutement of the Dieeases 
and Accid. nts to which Painters, Gilders, and Varuishers 
are particularly liable; with the simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and Remedy. Fifih edition. In one volume, smail 
12mo. eloth, 87 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broedway, New York. 


Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not ab:olut-ly for p 
who live at a distunce to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenolegical description of character given, From a like- 
ness properly taken we d > it satisfactorily. We are now re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Ea- 
rope. For full pariculars, proper modes of taking Ike- 
bess: 8 to be sent, elc., send for The Mirror of the Mind, 
Ad iress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$08 Bro dway, New Y. rk. 
THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in its different forms; or, How to Save, through a sys.ematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one years’ experience, and of the treatment and 
curs of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers By Cuas 
Monpe, M.D., Ph. D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Garpen; A New Pocket 
Manvat or Practicat Horticutturs. Everybody who 
owns or rents a garden, large or small, will find this best 
of all garden manuals indispensable. It gives full direc- 
tions for the cultivation of 

Aut THe Krrowen Vecerasies; 

ALL Kins or Frurts anp BEeries; 

ALL sorts oF Flowers anp SHRUBS; AND 
ALL THE Best ORNAMENTAL TREES 


You may readily understand it, easily remember its di- 
rections, and without difficulty put them in practice. It is 
multum in parvo, and may be carried in the pocket 
Adapted to all sections, and sold everywhere. Orders 
should be sent in at once. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

The Series of four “Rural Hand-Books” to which this 
belongs—* The House,” “ The Garden,” “ The Farm,” and 
“ Domestic Animals” will be furnished to subscribers or- 
dering them all at the same time for $1. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 




















ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Hupress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
i in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 


2. 
oJ 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


each. 
HAYDROPATHY. 








Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........cseceesevereces $8 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician......./.......-+ -- 250 

ater-Oure in Chronic Diseases.............. .. 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .............- -. 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. . . 850 
Breast Pumps............. 2 00 
Nipple Shield................e0ee+0+ 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Speci for Societiés and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 





our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Ly | Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. O. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Ganges ent. ccc 0.06.0 0eane 0gtese cde ceed $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads............scscecesecees 800“ 500 
Oli Color Heada.'s.. 0. .cccccccccccccsteese 400 * 800 





Iyrortant To InvENTORS.—Pat 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents 
Saher to thie country or te any ofthe Barepean Gente. 

Ha secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys know: 
to the pu both in England and on the continent of Ea- 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who baa charge of our Patent Office Depart 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular atten to cop 


cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat 
entability of their improvements, and receive our wrt, by 
describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a to 

ay the return letter. 
mmanications by 


in referen 1 ‘a 








New Works on Poonoerapny. 
—Sent by return mail to any Post-office, at prices annex*d, 


Hon. Tuomas H. Buwron said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “‘ Had Puo- 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have sAvep uz 
TWEYTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.” 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Complete Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-band. In mustin, 50 cents, 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and com ve exposition of Phonography, with 
copious illustrations and exercises. Prepaid, 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
[- Seman gate to hqamnet Verbatim Reporting. 

Oo musiin. . 


THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting P: 


course of lessons, with practical hints on 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phovography, Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman, 75 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIOC READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc'ses. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 cents, 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER, 25 cents. 

PHONOGRAPHIO OOP Y-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHAIO TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Puonography, intended as a school-book, 
and to aff rd complete and thorough instruction to those 
who beve not the assi-tance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

ye beaten Ge A complete w= 
ol e po ty honograpby. ith ilus- 
trative qutun” By Graham. 50 cenis. . 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phon»graphy. Con- 
taining valuabie extracts, Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
suggestive of its sound. 25 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a couree of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading Lessons. For the use of Paonetic Readers 
iu learning to read Romwanically. 25 centa. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics, 
Paper covers, 35 cte, 3 

GOLD PENS, manuf ctured expressly for Phonographers. 
Best quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50, : 
When single copies ofthese works are wanted, the amount, 

in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 

closed in a letter and snt to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the rrrst Marl. 
G2" All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
fullows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
(Name the Post-office, County, and State.] 
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‘letter 
Patents, or Patent Law, attended to. 
FOWLER aND WieLLs 308 Broadway, New York. 


PROFITABLE Em PLOYMENT.— 
Please to Read this! Agents wanted! Extra inducemen's 
for 1858! All persons WANT OF EMPLOYMENT 
will at once receive our Catalogue of Books, prepsid, by 
forwarding us their address. Particular atten'ion is reques’- 
the sale of our large wpe quarto PIOTOKIAL FAMILY 
the sale of our ty uarto 4 4 
BIBLE, with about One Thoveand Engravings. On rec-ipt 
of the ectablished Six Dollars, the Pictorial Femi'y 
Bible, with a well-bound Subecription Book, will be care- 
fully boxed, and forwar’ed by express, at our risk and ex- 
pense, to any central town or village in the United States, 
excepting those of California, Oregon, and T-xas. Our 
books are sold only by canvassere, and are well knoWn to 
be the most salea Address, pos!- air, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publish-r 
No. 181 William Sire.t, New York. 


Tue Prrenotogicar Bust, 
; designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
ie exact location of ail the Organs of the Brain, 
fully developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci-nce without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety by ex- 
prese, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. including vox for pack- 

ing, only $1 +5, 


FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact cr YJ each of Fe lt bay > 
0 is represen! eloped, wit visions 
and classifications. fe can not obtain the services 
of & fessor may learn. in a vty shor: time, from this 
model head, the whole science of P’ . 80 far as the 
Jocations of the Organs are concerned.”—V. Y. Daily Sun. 


“How I wisn I couLp wRITE 


FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How ro Waits 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 

















Composition. It Is ONE OF THE 


best manuals of Composition and Letter Writing with which 
we are acquainted.— Biston Daily Uhronicile. How to 
Writs. Price 30 cents, 


Tne Curist1An HovsrsoLtp — 
Embracing chapters on 
Tue Curistian —_ Tus Curistian Morner, 





USBAND, CuiLp, 
“ “ Wire, “ “ Brotusr, 
“ « Farazrrn, “ . Buren. 
To which is added an Essay on 
EMPLOYMENT. 


By Rev. George 8. Weaver, author of “Hopes and Helps 
fr the Young,” “ Ways of Life,” “ Aims and Aids for Young 


” eto , ete. 
To those who have bad the pl asure of perusing any of 
the works of this interes'ing instractive writer it will be 
needless for us to say anythiog in his commendation, But 
to those of our readers who have not been favored with such 
an opportanity, we would observe that no one more than he 
writes for the improvement of man and womank ind. 

The © H , a8 described by him, will be 
found to be a tamily repre Be in harmony, whose 
actions are governed by that law of perfect love taught in the 
New Testamen'—religious, wi hout bigotry or sectar.anism 
—each another before himself, 

Price. io cloth. 50 cenis, i'. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3808 Broadway, New York. 


To Youne Men. Tue Ran- 


WAY Repwhlican says that How to Warrs “should be in 


the hands of every young man in our country and 
young woman too. ona 


H™% TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no ility of logs, Every 
For partic- 








Famrty will be glad to obtain some of them. 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGLCAL 


by OURNALS 


FOR 1858. 


Tue only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic- 
ally, opens with the present number its ty- 
eighth Volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 


’ 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 


choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, | 


or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture. for USEFULNESs and sUCCESS IN LIFE; 

Teachers whe would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers Desiring a Guide 

to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades ; and every one who would learn 

Hew to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates ; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAy to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Jovrnat a Monitor and Friend. 
The Journal will be Profusely Mustrated 
with porrrarrs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 3 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Cananvtan Susscaisers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. 8. postage. 
Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, Naw Yorx. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A First-Ciass Weex ty Picrortar Paper for 

the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
Nor ro pe Exce.iep. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Worup carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
amily ought to know. 

Signs of Promise.—The Conductors of Lirs It- 
LUSTRATED believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal. 

Edueation.—Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire ILLustRArTep are most solicitous to promote. 

Hew te be Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire ItLustrraren to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This department of Lirz 
InLusrratep has met with universal approval. 

General Literature.—Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
pede b-sorpe: ahem boar facilities _— 

our object, as as an experience t; 
years in publishing popular periodicals. , 

Terms.— We will send Ten one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canaptan Susscerpers will send 26 cents 
a year additional for U. 8. postage. 

Apvpress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 





FOR 1858. 


Votume Twenty-six or THE Water-Cure 
JouRNAL commences with the present number. 

Health.—The great want of the age is health— 
the normal and harmonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lire, or a true Puysiotocy; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true PATrHotocy; the 
modes of Purnrrication and INviGoRATION, or 
a True Sysrem or Mepicau Pracrice. 

The Philosophy of Health,.comprising the laws 
of Puysicau, Morat, and INTELLECTUAL DEvEL- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the Warer- 
Cure JournNAL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the Heratp or Rerorms. 

Haman Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clear- 


ly presented. 

Practical Instruction.—Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those iar com- 

laints common only to women. The WarTeR- 
bone Journat will contain such advice and prac- 
tical instruction as may be considered most im- 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 

Preservation of Health.—Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our dut 
to teach the world Aow to preserve health, as w 
as to cure disease. 

Life.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in- 
stitutions,will be pointed out and madeso — that 
«he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years ly attained. We propose to show how. 

Renovation of the Human Race.—This is 
the great end and aim of the Journan. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de- 

rate, and become enfeebled and - my 

ust as they deviate from the conditions of health. 

All, who would be tg with sae 
in establishing in human nature princi 

and practices which tend to a higher and better 

life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canavian Susscrisers will send, in addition 

to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U.S. postage. 


Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, Nitw Yore. 








(a7 $3.—For Taree Dottars, in advance, a copy of Lire [tuustratep (weekly), Tar Purenotocicat Journat, and 
Tue Warer-Cure Journat, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe aud form Clubs. 
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